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SUNSHINE. 


Broap and bright the sunshine, 

On the terrace lay, 

Touching with an equal ray, 
In equal gladness to illume 
Violet-bed and yew-tree’s gloom. 
Yet within the silent room, 

Dimly rose the day. 


Merrily the sunshine, 
Caught the upper pane, 
But as yet it strove in vain, 

With its glitter to surprise 

The yearning in the lady’s eyes, 

Who, lonely, ’neath the sweet spring skies, 
Fought life’s long fret and strain, 


Lower crept the sunshine, 
Down the lattice tall, 
Till it saw its radiance fall, 

All along the silent floor, 

Past the heavy close-shut door, 

Through the room that knew no more 
Light step, or cheery call, 

‘ 


The triumphant sunshine, 

Flooding all it saw, 

Laughed at last her gaze to draw, 
From where the phantoms of the past, 
An eternal shadow cast ; 

And her glances fell at last, 

As in breathless awe, 


Where the glorious sunshine, 
Danced, and shone, and glowed, 
Where the treasured picture showed 
The tall cross that stood above 
All her best of life and love, 
And ’mid her bitter sorrow strove 
To point the higher road. 


“ And,” said the happy sunshine, 

“Oh, heavy eyes that mourn, 

Oh, heart, from its chief moorings torn, 
Look at the joy with which he dowers 
The wakening earth, and budding flowers ; 
Trust to the God of sunny hours, 

Nor dare in grief’s keen scorn, 


“To turn away from sunshine ; 
Nor in the sense of loss, 
With reckless hand aside to toss, 
The comforting through nature given, 
The trials of our way to leaven, 
See how the brightest gleam from heaven 
Clings longest round the cross.” 
All The Year Round. 


A MORNING LESSON. 


On, robin, robin, don’t you hear 
The chilly north wind blowing ? 
And yet, near by, with songs of cheer 
Your nest you are bestowing. 


There’s not a leaf upon the trees, 
The buds are barely swelling ; 

You scarcely yet can find with ease 
Wherewith to build your dwelling. 


How happens it you do not sit 
Upon the bare boughs weeping, 
Or to some kindlier garden flit, 
O’er which warm suns are sweeping. 


Ah, robin, I will try to learn 
This from thy tuneful humming ; 
Though summer hastes not her return, 
We know that she is coming. 


When friendship cools and life seems bare 
And lacks at times its beauty, 

Like you Ill trust God’s loving care 
And hope shall sing to duty, 

Boston Journal. BEssiz B. Hunt. 


SLEEPY HOLLOW.* 
(Jn Memoriam: Ralph Waldo Emerson.) 


HE sleeps here the untroubled sleep 
Who could not.bear the noise and moil 
Of public life, but far from toil 

A happy reticence did keep, 


With nature only open, free : 
Close by there rests the magic mind 
Of him who took life’s threads to wind 
And weave some poor soul’s mystery 


Of spirit-life, and make it live 

A type and wonder for all days ; 

No sweeter soul e’er trod earth’s ways 
Than he who here at last did give 


His body back to earth again. 
And now at length beside them lies 
One great and true and nobly wise, — 
A king of thought, whose spotless reign 


The overwhelming years that come 
And drown the trash and dross and slime 
Shall keep a record of till time 

Shall cease, and voice of man be dumb. 


At last he rests, whose high clear hope 
Was wont on lofty wings to scan 
The future destinies of man — 

Who saw the race through darkness grope, 


Through mists and error, till at last 
The lodked-for light, the longed-for age 
Should dawn for peasant, prince, and sage, 
And centuries of night be past. 


Thy rest is won. O loyal, brave, 

Wise soul, thy spirit is not dead— 

Thy wing’d words far and wide have fled, 
Undying, they shall find no grave. 
Academy. WILLIAM SHARP. 


* In yor | Hollow Cemetery are the graves of 
Thoreau and Hawthorne, and near them have just been 
laid the remains of Emerson. 
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JONATHAN SWIFT. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
JONATHAN SWIFT.* 


WE know Swift as we know no other 
of those eminent men who have made 
the first four decades of the eighteenth 
century memorable in literary history. A 
mere glance at the materials to which his 
biographers have had access will suffice 
to show that our information regarding 
him is of such a kind as to leave scarcely 
anything to bedesired. Inthe first place, 
we have his own voluminous correspond- 
ence —a correspondence which is, from 
a biographical point of view, of peculiar 
value. For as the majority of his letters 
are addressed to intimate friends, and 
were intended only for the eyes of those 
friends, they exhibit him at times when 
the mask falls off, even from the most 
guarded. They were, moreover, written 
in all moods, without premeditation, with- 
out reserve, with the simple object of 
unburdening his mind, in no case with 
a view either to publication or to display. 
“When I sit down to write a letter,” he 
used to say, “I never lean upon my elbow 
till I have finished it.’ Again, in the 
journal to Esther Johnson, he has not 
only left a minute record of his daily life 
during a space of nearly three years, 
but he has with unrestrained garrulity 
given expression to whatever happened 
at the moment to be passing through his 
thoughts. Nor is this all. He appears, 
like Johnson and Coleridge, to have found 
an eccentric pleasure in communing with 
himself on paper. Many of these solilo- 
quies accident has preserved. They throw 
the fullest light on his innermost thoughts 
and feelings. They enable us to deter- 
mine how far as a Churchman he was hon- 
est, how far asa politician he was con- 
sistent. His memoir of himself remains 
unfortunately a fragment, but enough was 
completed to illustrate that portion of his 


* 1. The Works of Fonathan Swift, D.D., Dean 
of St. Patrick's, Dublin. Edited, with Notes and a 
Life of the Author, by Walter Scott, Esq. Eighteen 
volumes. Second edition. Edinburgh, 1824. 

2. The History and Antiquities of the Collegiate 
and Cathedral Church of St. Patrick, near Dublin. 
Collected chiefly from sources of original record, by 
William Monck Mason, Esq. Dublin, 1819. 

3. The Life of Fonathan Swift. By John Forster. 
Volume the First. London, 1875. 
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career during which his correspondence 
is most scanty. If to this mass of auto- 
biographical matter be added the innu- 
merable passages in his public writings 
which elucidate his personal history, the 
evidence which is of all evidence the least 
open to suspicion may be regarded as 
ample even to superabundance. 

But if we owe much to the communi- 
cativeness of Swift himself, we owe much 
also to the communicativeness of his 
friends. Seven years after his death ap- 
peared the famous “Letters” by John 
Lord Orrery. The indignation which this 
work excited among Swift’s admirers is 
well known. The picture which Orrery 
drew of the dean was certainly not a 
pleasing one, and he was accused of hav- 
ing malignantly endeavored to indemnify 
himself for the long and not very success- 
ful court he paid to Swift when alive by a 
series of calumnious attacks upon him 
when dead. We have not much respect 
for Orrery either as a writer or as a man, 
but we believe him to have been guiltless 
of any such intention. Careful study of 
the letters has satisfied us that they are 
on the whole what they profess to be. 
Orrery was, as we learn from other sources, 
no favorite with Swift. He saw him, 
therefore, not as he presented himself to 
the fascinated eye of friendship, but as 
he presented himself to the impartial eye 
of critical curiosity. It should be re- 
membered too that he knew him only in 
his decadence. Had Orrery’s object been 
detraction, he would have withheld praise 
where praise was due, and when direct 
censure was hazardous he would have 
resorted to misrepresentation. There is 
nothing of this spirit discernible. He 
fully admits the greatness, he fully admits 
the many virtues, of the man whose por- 
trait he has delineated in such hatch and 
disagreeable colors. What he painted 
was what he saw, and what he saw were 
those features in Swift’s character which 
Delany and Deane Swift have piously 
done their best to soften or conceal. The 
truth is, that the Swift of Orrery is the 
Swift of the “Voyage to the Hou- 
yhnhnoms,” and of the “Verses to the 
Legion Club.” The letters of Orrery 
elicited two years afterwards the obser- 
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vations of Delany. Few men were bet- 
ter qualified to speak of Swift than De- 
lany. He had been on terms of intimacy 
with him for upwards of a quarter of a 
century. He had been his companion in 
business and recreation. He had been 
acquainted with those who had known 
him from early youth. But Delany’s ob- 
ject was eulogy, and for this'due allow- 
ance must be made. He is, however, one 
of those witnesses whose loquacity forms 
a perpetual corrective to their prejudice, 
and his observations are so rich in remi- 
niscence and anecdote, that a shrewd read- 
er is in little danger of being misled. 
On the whole, we are inclined to think 
him the most trustworthy and valuable of 
all the original authorities. Delany’s ob- 
servations were succeeded, at an interval 
of a year, by Deane Swift’s essay. This 
is a very disappointing book, though, as 
the writer was the son-in-law of Mrs. 
Whiteway, and had as a young man fre- 
quently conversed with Swift, what he 
says of the dean’s character and habits 
is of importance, and we are moreover 
indebted to him for many interesting par- 
ticulars not preserved elsewhere. In 
Mrs. Pilkington and the compiler of the 
“ Swiftiana ”” we are not inclined to place 
much confidence. Hawkesworth’s me- 
moir, which was published in 1755, and 
Johnson’s life, which was published in 
1781, added little or nothing to what was 
already known. But in 1784 came out 
the memoir by Thomas Sheridan, not, of 
course, the Thomas Sheridan who was 
the friend of Swift, but the son of Swift’s 
friend. As Sheridan professed to have 
derived information from his father, and 
has on the authority of his father con- 
tributed new biographical matter, his 
name stands high, much higher than it is 
entitled to stand, among Swift's biogra- 
phers. 

Then came the era of original research. 
This may be said to date from Dr. Bar- 
rett’s “Essay on the College Days of 
Swift,” which appeared in 1808. A few 
years afterwards Scott undertook to em- 
body in a comprehensive narrative the 
information which lay scattered through 
the publications to which we have just 
referred. He did this, and he did much 





more. Indeed he produced a work which 
still remains, with all its defects, the best 
complete biography of Swift in existence. 
Scott had many advantages. His edito- 
rial labors peculiarly fitted him for the 
office of biographer, and those labors had 
been greatly facilitated both by Hawkes- 
worth and Nichols, whose valuable edi- 
tions of the dean’s collected writings had 
appeared at intervals between 1784 and 
1808. Scott’s own distinguished position 
in the world of letters gave, moreover, 
something of a national importance to his 
work. All who could in any way assist 
him eagerly proffered their services. Es- 
critoires were ransacked, family archives 
explored. One gentleman placed at his 
disposal the correspondence between 
Swift and Miss Vanhomrigh; another 
lent him the memoranda of Dr. Lyons. 
Every year augmented his treasures, and 
on the completion of his task in 1814 he 
could boast that he had been able to add 
upwards of a hundred letters, essays, and 
poems to those which had already seen 
the light. In fine, had Scott made the 
best of his opportunities, had his infor- 
mation been as accurate as it was com- 
prehensive, and had his patience and 
industry been equal to his genius and lit- 
erary skill, any other life of Swift would 
have been a mere work of supererogation. 
But unhappily his biography of Swift is 
marred by the same defects which marred 
his biography of Dryden. It is essen- 
tially unthorough —the work of a man, 
—of a very great man, — who was con- 
tented with doing respectably what with 
a little more trouble he might have done 
excellently. Hence, though he is always 
interesting and always instructive, he is 
seldom altogether satisfactory. We doubt 
very much whether any reader, after clos- 
ing Scott’s memoir, would have any clear 
impression of Swift’s character. Indeed, 
to speak plainly, we doubt whether Scott 
had himself taken the trouble to form any 
clear conception of that character. But 
his most serious defect is his careless 
credulity. To the relative value of testi- 
mony he appears to attach little impor- 
tance. He places, for example, the same 
implicit confidence in statements which 
rest on no better authority than that of 
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Theophilus Swift and the younger Sheri- 
dan, as he places on statements which 
rest on the authority of Swift’s own inti- 
mate associates. The result is, that what 
is authentic and what is apocryphal are 
so interwoven in his narrative, that it is 
never possible to follow him without dis- 
trust and suspicion. 

While Scott was busy with Swift, an- 
other writer was similarly engaged. In 
1819 Monck Mason published his “ His- 
tory and Antiquities of St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral,” a goodly quarto of some five 
hundred pages. More than half of this 
formidable volume is devoted to an elab- 
orate biography of Swift. But Monck 
Mason’s quarto never succeeded in gain- 
ing the ear of the world, and is now 
almost forgotten. Indeed it may be ques- 
tioned whether even among professed stu- 
dents of our literature two in twenty are 
aware of its existence, still less of its rare 
merits. Nor is this difficult to account 
for. A more unreadable book was prob- 
ably never written. It is arranged on that 
detestable method which originated, we 
believe, with Bayle ; a method the distin- 
guishing feature of which is the combina- 
tion of the greatest possible prolixity with 
the greatest possible confusion. The 
style is equally repulsive; it is at once 
harsh and diffuse, as dull as the style of 
Birch, and as cumbersome as the style of 
Hawkins. But if Monck Mason pos- 
sesses none of the qualifications of an 
attractive writer, he possesses everything 
which constitutes an invaluable authority. 
The extent, the variety, the minuteness of 
his researches, his patience and acuteness 
in sifting evidence, his exact acquaintance 
with the writings of Swift himself, and 
with the writings of those who have in 
any way thrown light on Swift’s public 
and private life, his accuracy, his consci- 
entiousness, his impartiality, are above 
praise. But our obligations to this mod- 
est and laborious scholar extend still fur- 
ther. It was he who first proved, and 
proved in our opinion conclusively, that 
no marriage was ever solemnized between 
Swift and Esther Johnson. To him we 
owe the first full and satisfactory account 
‘of that long and important period in the 
dean’s career, which extends between the 





publication of the pamphlet on the “ Use 
of Irish Manufactures” and the contro- 
versy with Boulter. 

Such were the principal works bearing 
on Swift which had, up to 1875, been 
given to the world. In that year appeared 
the first volume of a biography which 
would probably have superseded all that 
had preceded it, but which was unhappily 
destined to remain a fragment. Of Mr. 
Forster’s enthusiasm and industry it 
would be superfluous to speak. His de- 
votion to Swift resembles the devotion of 
Lipsius to Tacitus, and of Basil Mon- 
tague and Mr. Spedding to Bacon. It 
amounted to a passion. Tolink his name 
with the name of a man whom he had per- 
suaded himself to believe one of the mon- 
archs of human-kind was, till the last 
hours of his life, his most cherished ob- 
ject. To zeal such as this we owe per- 
haps nine-tenths of what is best in biog- 
raphy and history. But Mr. Forster’s zeal 
was not always a source of strength. It 
led him, in the language of Shakespeare, 
to monster nothings, to attach undue im- 
portance to the most trivial particulars. 
Nothing that Swift did or said was in his 
estimation too unimportant to be chron- 
icled. He pounced with ludicrous avidity 
on matter which was not merely worthless 
in itself, but of no value in its bearings on 
Swift. The fact that a document had 
never before appeared in print was, in his 
eyes, a sufficient justification for its ap- 
pearing in his pages. The fact that pre- 
ceding biographers had in any portion of 
their narrative been concise, is the signal 
for Mr. Forster to become preposterously 
diffuse. We need scarcely say that a bi- 
ographer can never be too full when he is 
treating of anything which has reference 
to what is in his hero distinctive and pe- 
culiar, But there are many things in 
which great men and little men must 
necessarily act alike. There is much in 
the constitution even of the most exalted 
personages which is common to all man- 
kind. On these points a judicious biog- 
rapher will be least communicative; but 
on these points Mr. Forster dilates at in- 
sufferable length. That Swift played at 
cards and made bad puns may possibly be 
worth recording, but what man on earth 
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cares to know the exact cards he held, or 
the exact bad puns he made? We have 
no wish to detract from the merits of Mr. 
Forster’s book, but we are assuredly 
guilty of no injustice to him when we say 
that, had he paid more attention to the art 
of suppression and selection, it would 
have been better for the world and better 
for Swift’s fame. But this is not the only 
blemish in his work. It is animated 
throughout by an unpleasantly polemical 
spirit. He appears to have regarded the 
biographers who preceded him as jealous 
lovers regard rivals. He is continually 
going out of his way to exalt himself and 
to depreciate them. Here we have a di- 
gression on the incompetence of Deane 
Swift, there a sneer at Orrery. Now he 
pauses to carp at Delany; at another 
time he wearies us with an account of the 
deficiencies of Sheridan. He must him- 
self have admitted that his own original 
contributions to Swift’s biography were 
as a drop in the river, compared with 
those of Scott and Monck Mason, and yet 
Scott rarely appears in his pages, except 
in a disadvantageous light, and to Monck 
Mason’s work,* though he draws largely 
on it, he studiously refrains from poe | 
edging the slightest obligation. But let 
us not be misunderstood. Mr. Forster’s 
fragment is a solid and valuable addition 
to the literature of Swift. If he has added 
nothing of importance to what was known 
before, he has scrutinized with micro- 
scopic minuteness all that was known; he 
has thus accurately distinguished between 
what was fiction and what was fact. He 
has confirmed and illustrated what was 
established; he has forever set at rest 
what was doubtful; and he has rendered 
it impossible for even the suspicion of 
error to attach itself to any portion of 
Swift’s early history. But it is time to 
turn from the biographers to the dean 
himself. 

The popular notion about Swift, simply 
stated, we take to be this: that he was a 
gloomy and ferocious misanthrope, with a 
heart of stone and a tongue of poison ; 
that if not exactly a libertine, he revelled 
in impurity and filth; that he was an apos- 
tate in politics, a sceptic in religion, and a 
tyrant in private life; that he wrought the 
ruin of two women who passionately loved 
him, and that he paid the penalty for his 
inhumanity and selfishness by an old age 


* The only allusion which Mr. Forster makes to 
Monck Mason’s work is, we believe, in a few words on 
page 36: “* The well-informed historian of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Mr. Monck Mason, makes the following 
statement in his elaborate chapter on Swift.”’ 





of unutterable misery. Now the facts of 
Swift’s life are, as we have already stated, 
matters of certain knowledge. In esti- 
mating his character a critic has at no 
point to resort to conjecture; his appeal 
lies to authentic evidence. That evidence, 
which is voluminous, few have leisure to 
survey ; but that evidence we have thought 
it our duty to survey; and our scrutiny 
has satisfied us that the popular picture 
of Swift has not even the merit of being 
a caricature, but that it is a mere reckless 
daub, produced pretty much in the same 
way as Protogenes is said to have pro- 
duced the foam on the mouth of his 
wearied hound. 

In the first place, nothing is more cer- 
tain than that Swift’s life, from the time 
he appears on the stage of history to the 
time he ceased to be a responsible being, 
was a long course of active benevolence. 
While still a struggling priest, more than 
one-tenth of what he expended he ex- 
pended in charity. As his fortune in- 
creased, his generosity grew with it. 
When his political services gave him in- 
fluence, his first thought was for his 
friends. To his recommendation, Con- 
greve, Gay, Rowe, Friend, Ambrose Phil- 
ips, and Steele, owed remunerative offices. 
“You never come to us,” said Boling- 
broke, on one occasion, half angrily, 
“without bringing some Whig in your 
sleeve.” He obtained for King, who had 
libelled and insulted him, a post which 
relieved that facetious writer from the 
pressure of want. His kindness to young 
Harrison and poor Diaper would alone 
suffice to prove the goodness of his heart. 
He made the fortune of Barber. He 
went out of his way to serve Parnell and 
Berkeley. How greatly Pope profited 
from his zealous friendship, Pope has 
himself acknowledged. He was never 
known to turn a deaf ear to sorrow or 
poverty; nay, it is notorious that he de- 
nied himself the common comforts of life 
that he might relieve the necessities of 
the paupers of Dublin. His correspond- 
ence teems with proofs of his kindness 
and charity. At one time we find him 
pleading for an old soldier, at another 
time, when almost too ill to hold the pen, 
for a poor parson; here he is soliciting 
subscriptions for a volume of poems, there 
he is stating the case of a persecuted 
patriot. His large-hearted philanthropy 
extended itself in all directions. He was 
the first who drew attention to the inade- 
quacy of religious instruction in London, 
and suggested the remedy. He organized 
a club for the relief of distressed men of 
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letters, and, visiting them personally in 
their cocklofts and cellars, dispensed with 
his own hand the money which his gener- 
ous importunity had wrung from opulent 
friends. With the first five hundred 
pounds which he had been able to put by 
he established a fund which, advancing 
money without interest, saved many hum- 
ble families from distress and ruin. He 
founded a charity school for boys, and at 
a time when he could ill afford it he built, 
at his own expense, an almshouse for 
aged women. Of that noble hospital 
which owes its existence to his munificent 
philanthropy we need scarcely speak. But 
had he been in private life all that his 
enemies would represent him, his public 
services to Ireland would alone suffice to 
make him the peer of Burke and Howard. 
With regard to the charge of scepticism, 
which involves also the more serious 
charge of hypocrisy, there is not — and 
we Say so positively —a tittle of evidence 
to support it. His real attitude towards 
religion, he has himself, with characteris- 
tic candor, accurately defined. In one of 
his private memoranda — the “ Thoughts 
on Religion” — he writes : — 


I look upon myself in the capacity of a 
clergyman to be one appointed by Providence 
for defending a post assigned me, and for gain- 
ing over as many enemies as I can. I am not 
answerable to God for the doubts that arise in 
my own breast since they are the consequence 
of that reason which He has planted in me, if 
I take care to-conceal those doubts from others, 
if I use my best endeavors to subdue them, and 
— have no influence on the conduct of my 
ire, 

And what sentence ever came from his 
pen, or what word is authentically re- 
corded as ever having fallen from his lips, 
inconsistent with this statement? More 
than one-third of his voluminous writings, 
including: the work on which the charge 
of infidelity is based, were in defence of 
the Protestant Church —the Church in 
which he believed Christianity to exist in 
its purest form. It is certain that he de- 
voted a portion of each day to religious 
exercises. It is certain that no scandal- 
ous or immoral action was, during his 
lifetime, ever seriously imputed to him. 
The ridiculous fable, circulated by a poor 
lunatic at Kilroot, was probably invented 
long after Swift’s death.* Into the ques- 
tion of his apostasy from the Whigs, and 
into the history of his relations with 


* The curious volume published in 1730 entitled 
* Some Memoirs of the Amours and Intrigues of a cer- 
tain Irish Dean,”’ is, as we need scarcely say, a mere 
romance. 








Esther Johnson and Miss Vanhomrigh, it 
is our intention to enter at length on an- 
other occasion. 

That the world, however, should mis- 
judge Swift is not surprising, for he has 
had the misfortune to number among his 
assailants four writers who have done 
more than any writers who could be 
named to nau public opinion on mat- 
ters relating to the literary and political 
history of the last century. We allude, 
of course, to Jeffrey, Macaulay, Lord 
Stanhope, and Thackeray. Jeffrey’s arti- 
cle on Swift, or, to speak more accurately, 
Jeffrey’s libel on Swift, appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review for September, 1816. 
It is a work which makes no pretension 
to impartiality. It is a mere party pam- 
phlet. Its undisguised object was to 
render the great Tory satirist odious and 
contemptible. And the method employed 
is simple. The reviewer begins by at- 
tributing everything that Swift did to the 
lowest motives; he suppresses all men- 
tion of such actions in his life as were 
indisputably laudable ; he puts the worst 
possible construction on such actions as 
admitted of misrepresentation; and he 
paints him as being during the whole 
course of his existence what he was onl 
in his last sad years. Macaulay followed, 
and —we are transcribing Macaulay’s 
own words — “the apostate politician, the 
ribald priest, the perjured lover, the heart 
burning with hatred against the whole 
human race,” was again held up to the 
scorn and loathing of the world. Then 
came Lord Stanhope. We have no doubt 
whatever that that amiable and candid 
historian weighed well the bitter words in 
which he expressed his opinion of Swift’s 
character; but we believe him to have 
followed too implicitly what he found in 
Jeffrey and Macaulay, and to have been 
too ready to think the worst of the enemy 
of Cowper and Somers. Of Thackeray’s 
lively and eloquent lecture we shall only 
remark, that it abounds, as Mr. Hannay 
pointed out long ago, in erroneous state- 
ments, and in utterly unwarrantable con- 
clusions. It is shallow, it is flighty, it is 
unjust. We think, therefore, that a re- 
view of Swift’s life and works, succinctly 
and temperately written, is still a deside- 
ratum; and we venture to hope that the 
sketch which we are about to submit to 
our readers may in some slight measure 
serve to supply the deficiency. 

The country in which Swift first saw 
the light, and with whose history his 
name will be forever associated, is not 
entitled to number him among her sons, 











Of unmingled English blood, he was de- 
scended on his father’s side from an old 
and gentle family. The elder branch of 
that family had for many years been in 
possession of considerable estates in 
Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire, had in- 
termarried with the Mulgraves and 
Creightons, and had, in the person of 
Barnam Swift, been ennobled by Charles 
the First. The younger branch had set- 
tled in the midland counties, and from 
this branch sprang Swift’s immediate an- 
cestors. His great-grandfather, William 
Swift, was a Brice of some distinction. 
He married a woman of large property, 
but of an irritable and malignant temper. 
The issue of this marriage were two 
daughters and a son, Thomas. The mis- 
fortunes of Thomas —and his long life 
was destined to consist of little else than 
misfortunes — originated in his mother’s 
capricious cruelty. She began by disin- 
heriting him, while still a schoolboy, for 
robbing an orchard ; and a few years later 
insulted him so grossly that he was un- 
able to remain under de same roof with 
her. At last, having taken orders, he 
obtained from his friend the Bishop of 
Hereford the vicarage of Goodrich in 
Herefordshire. During the civil troubles 
he distinguished himself by his chivalrous 
devotion to the royal cause. Indeed, his 
loyalty cost him his fortune and his liberty. 
For, after being repeatedly plundered by 
the Roundheads, who on one occasion 
sacked his parsonage and half murdered 
his family and servants, he was in 1646 
deprived of his preferment, stripped of 
his patrimony, and flung into prison. 
Some years before these events had oc- 
curred, he had formed an alliance which 
unites by the tie of kindred the two most 
distinguished names in political satire. 
The wife of Thomas Swift was Elizabeth 
Dryden, the sister, not of the poet’s 
father, as the earlier biographers suppose, 
but of the poet’s grandfather. She bore 
her husband ten sons and four daughters. 
Of these sons two only were, it seems, 
regularly educated and providedfor. The 
eldest, Godwin, a clever and pushing 
—_ settled in Dublin, practised at the 
rish bar, married a connection of the 
Marchioness of Ormond, and prospered. 
Thither at various times four of his broth- 
ers, attracted doubtless by his success, 
followed him; and Godwin, to do him 
justice, appears to have exercised all his 
influence to aid them. One of these 
brothers must, however, have sorely tried 
the patience of the kind-hearted but 
_ worldly-minded lawyer. This was Jona- 
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than. Without any regular profession, 
without prospects, and with nothing but 
a miserable pittance of about twenty 
pounds a year to depend upon, this 
thoughtless stripling had taken to wife a 
young woman as poor as himself. Jona- 
than’s bride was Abigail Erick. She 
came of an ancient but decayed family 
in Leicestershire, which claimed as its 
founder that wild Saxon patriot, whose 
ferocity and courage were long the terror 
of our Norman rulers; for in the veins of 
Swift’s mother ran the blood of Eadric 
the Forester. The imprudent.couplesoon 
experienced the folly of the step they had 
taken. Mrs. Swift had already a baby in 
her arms. Poverty, and the sordid mis- 
eries which followed in its train, were 
staring them in the face. At last an 
opening occurred. The stewardship of 
the King’s Inns fell vacant, and Jonathan, 
who had occasionally assisted in the office, 
was fortunate enough to obtain the post. 
This was in January, 1666. In the spring 
of the following year he was in his grave. 

He left his wife in deplorable circum- 
stances. As steward he had out of his 
scanty income been compelled to advance 
money for commons, but the members of 
the Inns now refused to refund it. He 
had died in debt to the benchers, and his 
widow was unable to meet the claim. She 
owed money to the doctors who had at- 
tended him; she owed money to the very 
undertaker who had buried him. He had 
been taken from her before she was aware 
that she was again to become a mother. 
Every week her distress and embarrass- 
ment increased. Her health was wretch- 
ed, her heart was breaking. Inthe midst 
of these miseries her hour of agony drew 
on. On November 2oth, 1667, at number 
7, Hoeys Court, Dublin, was born the 
child who was to make the name of his 
dead father immortal. 

Swift was always slow to confess obli- 
gations, but there seems no reason for 
doubting that both Godwin and William 
behaved kindly to their sister-in-law. In- 
deed, it is stated on very good authority, 
that it was at his uncle Godwin’s house 
that Jonathan’s birth took place, and that 
the first months of his infancy were passed 
there. However that may be, an event 
occurred while he was still a baby, which 
for some years cast doubt on the country 
of his nativity. It chanced that the nurse, 
a woman from Whitehaven, to whose care 
he had been confided, was summoned 
home to attend a dying relative from whom 
she expected alegacy. But the good soul 
had become so attached to her charge 
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that she could not bear to part with it. 
Without saying a word, therefore, to Mrs. 
Swift, she stole off with the baby to En- 
gland, and there for nearly three years 
the little fellow remained with his tender- 
hearted foster-mother. He was sickly 
and delicate, but she watched over him 
with maternal fondness; and she took 
such pains with his education, that by the 
time he was three years old he could read 
any chapter in the Bible. Under what 
circumstances he rejoined his mother in 
Ireland we have no means of determin- 
ing, but in his seventh year he was placed 
in the Foundation School of the Ormonds 
at Kilkenny. One of his playmates in 
this obscure Irish seminary was in a few 
years destined to enter on a career of 
unusual brilliance, and to leave a name as 
imperishable as his own; for his playmate 
at Kilkenny was the future author of “ The 
Way of the World” and “ Love for Love.” 
A few unimportant particulars are all that 
have survived of this period of Swift’s 
life. It seems, however, pretty certain 
that there was nothing to distinguish him 
either at school or college from the gen- 
eral body of his class-fellows. Parts like 
his are, indeed, rarely remarkable for their 
precocious development. In his fifteenth 
year he commenced residence at Trinity 
College, Dublin, being supported, no 
doubt, by his uncles Godwin and William. 
He was entered as a pensioner on the 
24th of April, 1682; and here he remained 
during those years which are perhaps of 
all years the most critical in man’s life. 
His career at Trinity was not credita- 
ble to him. Between the period of his 
matriculation and his degree, though he 
lived, he tells us, with great regularity 
and due observance of the statutes, he 
turned a deaf ear to his teachers, neg- 
lected the studies prescribed by the col- 
lege, and reading just as whim of accident 
directed, found Fen on the eve of his 
examination, very ill-qualified to face it. 
The subjects then required for a degree 
in arts were, it must be admitted, suffi- 
ciently repulsive. Those noble works 
which form in our day the basis of a lib- 
eral education had had no place in the 
curriculum. The poetry, the oratory, the 
history of the ancient world, were alike 
ignored. Plato was a dead letter; Aris- 
totle held the post of honor, but it was not 
the Aristotle who is familiar to us — the 
Aristotle of the Ethics, of the Politics, 
of the Poetics, of the Rhetoric — but the 
Aristotle of the Organon, the Physics, and 
the Metaphysics. Next in estimation to 
these treatises stood the “Isagoge” of 








Porphyry, and the writings of two pedan- 
tic casuists whose names have long since 
sunk into well-merited oblivion, Smegle- 
sius and Burgersdicius. Swift presented 
himself for examination, and failed. The 
examining board pronouncing him to be 
dull and insufficient, refused at first to 
passhim. Finally, however, they granted 
a degree sfeciali gratid, a term implying 
in that university that a candidate has 
gained by favor what he is not entitled to 
claim by merit. With this slur upon his 
name he resumed his studies, his object 
being to proceed to the higher degree of 
master. His former irregularities were 
now aggravated by | mate misdemeanors. 
He absented himself from chapel and from 
roll-call, neglected lectures, was out late at 
night, and became associated with a clique 
of youths who were not merely idle but 
dissolute. Indeed he seems to have been 
in illodor everywhere. Mr. Forster man- 
fully endeavors to prove that Swift’s col- 
lege life has been greatly misrepresented. 
He is willing to admit that it was not all 
a fond biographer could wish, but he is, 
he says, convinced that it was by no 
means so discreditable as it has been 
painted. He produces, for example, a 
college roll, dated Easter, 1685, in which 
Swift is entered as having at a recent 
examination acquitted himself satisfac- 
torily in Latin and Greek. From this 
Mr. Forster infers that neither incompe- 
tence nor idleness could be justly im- 
puted to him. He is well aware that in 
later years Swift never questioned, or to 
speak more accurately, that he tacitly cor- 
roborated the unfavorable verdict passed 
on him by the examiners at Trinity. But 
this Mr. Forster interprets as a touch of 
sarcastic irony. ‘“ Famous as Swift then 
was,” he says, “any discredit from the 
special grace would, as he well knew, 
go to the givers. In attempting to fix a 
stigma upon him, they only succeeded in 
fixing a stigma upon themselves.” Mr. 
Forster next points out that the most 
serious of Swift’s alleged delinquencies 
during these years are purely supposi- 
titious ; that he has been confounded with 
his cousin Thomas; and that it is to 
Thomas, not to Jonathan, that the entries 
in the college registry may in many cases 
refer. This is undoubtedly true. Thus 
we have no means of determining whether 
the Swift who was, in November, 1688, 
suspended for insubordination and con- 
tumacy was Thomas or Jonathan, though 
the biographers have in all cases assumed 
that the culprit was Jonathan. That Jon- 
athan was, however, publicly censured in 
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March, 1687, is certain, as in the entry 
which records the censure — censure for 
“notorious neglect of duties” and for 
“tavern haunting’? — the names of the 
two Swifts occur together. Whether he 
had any share in the composition of a 
scurrilous harangue, in which some of the 
principal members of the Trinity common 
room are treated with gross Dersegaet, 
and for the delivery of which, in the 
character of Terre Filius, one of his col- 
lege acquaintances narrowly escaped ex- 
pulsion, is still open to debate. Dr. Bar- 
rett is convinced that it was Swift’s pro- 
duction. Mr. Forster sees no traces of 
his hand in any portion of it. Scott is of 
opinion that it received touches from him, 
and in that opinion we entirely coincide. 
The heroic poem, for example, in the 
third act of the piece, is very much in the 
vein of his maturer years; the doggerel 
Latin recalls exactly the jargon in which 
throughout his life he delighted to in- 
dulge ; and though we search in vain for 
his peculiar humor, we find, we regret to 
say, only too much of his peculiar inde- 
cency. But the subject is scarcely worth 
discussing. 

Whatever may have been the measure 
of his delinquencies at college, it is not 
difficult to account for their origin. His 
life had been poisoned at its very source. 
Everything within and everything without 
combined to irritate and depress him. 
He was miserably poor, he was inordi- 
nately proud; he was daily exposed to 
contumely and contempt, he was sensi- 
tive even to disease. The wretched pit- 
tance which was his sole support, and for 
which he was indebted to the charity of 
relatives, was bestowed in a manner which 
stung him to the quick. Of these cruel 
benefactors, his uncle Godwin was proba- 
bly the chief, and the patronage of God- 
win he repaid with an energy of hatred 
which no lapse of years could impair. 
Ill-health and hypochondria added to his 
sufferings. The solace of human sympa- 
thy was during the whole of this dismal 
period unknown to him. His mother, 
who was in England, he never saw. 
There is no evidence of his having been 
on affectionate terms with any of his as- 
sociates. He soughtat first some allevia- 
tion for his miseries in the perusal of 
light literature, and he gave to poetry and 
history the time which should have been 
devoted to severer studies. The result 
of this was that, at an age when youths 
are peculiarly sensitive about anything 
which casts aspersion on their parts, he 
found himself branded as a blockhead. 





What followed was natural. Angry with 
himself, with his relatives, and with his 
teachers, he became reckless and disso- 
lute. His misfortunes were brought toa 
climax by the failure of his uncle Godwin, 
who had for some time been in embar- 
rassed circumstances, and was now on the 
verge of ruin. 

Meanwhile events were occurring, 
which terminated in his abrupt departure 
for the mother country. Ireland was in 
the throes of a dreaded crisis. Tyrcon- 
nel, at the head of the Celtic Catholics, 
was hurrying on a revolution which threat- 
ened to end in the extermination of the 
Saxon Protestants. The English, who 
held their lives in their hands, were pre- 
paring to abandon their possessions and 
fly. At the close of 1688 a report was 
circulated, that there was to be a general 
massacre of the Saxons. A panic ensued. 
The ports were crowded. Many who were 
unable to obtain a place in commodious 
vessels embarked in open boats. Among 
these terrified emigrants was Swift. On 
arriving in England he at once made his 
way to his mother, who was residing near 
her relatives at Leicester. She was not, 
as he well knew, in a position to offer him 
a home, but he found what he sought, 
affection and guidance. The glimpses 
which tradition gives us of this admirable 
woman suffice to show that the respect 
and love with which her illustrious son 
never ceased to regard her were not unde- 
served. An unassuming piety pervaded 
her whole life. Though her fortune was 
scanty, even to meanness, she was, she 
used to say, rich and happy. Her spirit 
was independent, her mind cultivated, her 
manners gentle and refined. Her polite 
and sprightly conversation was the delight 
of all who knew her, and she was endowed 
with what is perhaps the rarest of all the 
qualities possessed by her sex — the qual- 
ity of humor. From her Jonathan inher- 
ited no doubt many of the gifts which 
were to make him famous: it was unfor- 
tunately not given her to transmit to him 
the gifts which would have made him 
happy. He remained at Leicester for 
some months, dividing his time between 
forming plans for the future and toying 
with rustic beauties. His attentions to 
one of these young women, an intelligent 
but portionless girl, became so marked 
that Mrs. Swift, remembering the mis- 
eries of her own ill-advised union, was 
greatly alarmed. She found, however, 
some consolation in the fact that her 
scapegrace was amenable to reason. 

The necessity for his quitting Leices- 
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ter, where if not dependent on herself, he 
was dependent on her relatives, and where 
he had no chance of obtaining employ- 
ment, was obvious. But where that em- 
ployment was likely to present itself, was 
a problem on which the good lady was 
not able to throw much light. In truth 
the future of a young man whose sole dis- 
tinctions were a character for idleness 
and insubordination, a gloomy temper, an 
uncouth exterior, and the possession of a 
degree obtained under circumstances no- 
toriously discreditable to him, might well 
have puzzled a far more experienced ad- 
viser. In this perplexity it occurred to 
her that the best course for Jonathan to 
take would be to consult Sir William 
Temple. That eminent man, though 
moving in a sphere very different to her 
own, had married one of her connections. 
His father, Sir Richard, had moreover 
been on terms of intimacy with Godwin 
Swift, and she thought it not unlikely 
therefore that Temple would, out of con- 
sideration for his father’s friend, do what 
he could to assist that friend’s nephew. 
Nor was she mistaken. Temple received 
him not merely with kindness but offered 
him a home, and at the beginning of the 
summer of 1689 we find him domesticated 
at Moor Park. The nature of Swift’s 
connection with Temple and the circum- 
stances of his residence at Moor Park 
have been very variously related. Ma- 
caulay describes it as a period of un- 
mingled humiliation and wretchedness, 
and represents his position as little better 
than that of an upper servant. Mr. Fors- 
ter draws a different conclusion. There 
is, he contends, no evidence to show that 
Temple treated his young dependent in 
any manner calculated to wound his pride ; 
and he is, he says, convinced that, what- 
ever may have been the exact position 
held by Swift in Temple’s household, it 
involved nothing which compromised 
either self-respect or independence. 
Swift’s own account of the matter cer- 
tainly corroborates Mr. Forster’s view. 
“ ] hope,” he wrote many years afterwards, 
in a letter to Lord Palmerston, “ you will 
not charge my living in Sir William’s 
family as an obligation; for I was edu- 
cated to little purpose, if I retired to his 
house on any other motive than the ben- 
efit of his conversation and advice, and 
the opportunity of pursuing my studies.” 
Nothing, too, is more certain than that 
Temple introduced him to his most dis- 
tinguished guests, an honor to which he 
would scarcely have been admitted, had 
his place been, as Macaulay represents it 





as being, at the second table. Twice, 
indeed, during this period of alleged 
ignominious vassalage, we find him in 
conversation with no less a person than 
his sovereign, who, on one occasion, con- 
descended to teach him how to cut aspar- 
agus in the Dutch way, and on another 
occasion listened to his arguments in 
favor of the Triennial Bill. 

We believe, however, that the conclu- 
sions of Macaulay and the conclusions of 
Mr. Forster may in a manner be recon- 
ciled. Macaulay was no doubt right in 
asserting that the years passed by Swift 
under Temple’s roof were years during 
which his haughty and restless spirit 
suffered cruel mort‘fication. Mr. Forster 
is no doubt right in denying that Temple 
regarded him as a mere parasite. The 
truth probably is, that he entered Moor 
Park as Temple’s amanuensis and secre- 
tary; that in return for these services he 
was boarded and paid; that his patron, at 
first, treated him not indeed with indig- 
nity, but with the reserve and indifference 
which a man of the world would naturally 
maintain towards a raw and inexperienced 
youth of twenty-three. But as his genius 
developed, and as his extraordinary powers 
began to display themselves — neither of 
which would be likely to escape so acute 
an observer as Temple — his relations 
with his employer assumed a new charac- 
ter. Temple grew every day more con- 
descending and gracious. He discoursed 
freely with him on public affairs ; he gave 
nim the benefit of his own vast experience 
as a diplomatist and as a courtier; and 
he entrusted him with business which he 
would assuredly have entrusted to nobody 
in whose tact and parts he had not full 
confidence. It was not in Temple’s na- 
ture to feel or assume that frank cordiality 
which puts dependents at their ease and 
lightens the burden of obligation, for his 
constitution was cold, his humor reserved. 
Partly also owing to ill-health, and partly 
to congenital infirmity, his temper was 
often moody and capricious. Of his sub- 
stantial kindness to Swift there can how- 
ever be no question. Indeed, we are 
convinced that Temple behaved from first 
to last with a generosity which has never 
been sufficiently appreciated. When, for 
example, in the spring of 1690, the state 
of the young secretary’s health rendered 
a change to Ireland necessary, Temple at 
once exercised his influence to procure 
employment for him in Dublin. Two 
years afterwards he helped him to obtain 
an ad eundem degree in arts at Oxford, 
and in 1694 he offered him a post — the 
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only post it was in his power to bestow — 
in Ireland. He had already recommended 
him to the notice of the king, who had, as 
early as 1692, promised to assist him. 
But unhappily the mind and body of the 
youth on whom these favors had been be- 
stowed were so diseased, that what was 
intended to benefit served only to irritate 
and distress him: the more indulgence he 
received, the more exacting and querulous 
he became; the brighter appeared the 
prospect without, the deeper and blacker 
— the gloom within. All that had 
aunted his solitude at Dublin with un- 
rest and wretchedness now returned to 
torment him in scenes of less sordid mis- 
ey. His pride amounted almost to mono- 
mania. Fancied slights and imaginary 
wrongs ulcerated his soul with rage and 
grief. No kindness availed either to 
soothe or to cheer him. What would in 
gentler spirits awake the sense of grat- 
itude, awoke nothing in him but a galling 
sense of obligation. In an honorable em- 
ployment his jaundiced vision discerned 
only derogatory servitude. The acute 
sensibility which had been his bane from 
childhood, kept him constantly on the 
rack. A hasty word or even a cold look 
sufficed to trouble him during many days; 
and the inequalities of his patron’s tem- 
per caused him pain so exquisite that it 
_ vibrated in his memory for years. Nor 
were these his only miseries. The first 
symptoms of that mysterious malady 
which pursued him through life, and 
which was, after making the world a pan- 
demonium to him, to bring him, under 
circumstances of unspeakable degrada- 
tion, to the tomb, had already revealed 
themselves. His chief solace during the 
earlier portion of this dismal time lay in 
scribbling verses and in teaching a little 
delicate, pale-faced, dark-eyed girl to read 
and write. The child was a daughter of 
a poor widow in the service of Temple’s 
sister, Lady Giffard, and when Swift first 
saw her she was in her seventh year. 
Such were the circumstances under which 
he first met Esther Johnson, and such 
was the commencement of one of the sad- 
dest and most mysterious stories which 
have ever found a place in the records of 
the domestic history of eminent men. To 
poetic composition he appears at this 
time to have devoted himself with great 
assiduity; but his success was by no 
means proportioned to his efforts. In 
truth, anything worse than the Pindarics 
of Swift would be inconceivable. They 
are not merely immeasurably below the 
vilest of Cowley’s or Oldham’s, but they 





are immeasurably below the vilest that 
could be selected from Yalden, Flatman, 
or Sprat. Indeed they are so bad that, if 
we wish to judge of them relatively, we 
must judge them in relation to each other. 
If, for example, there is anything more 
insufferable than the “ Ode to Archbishop 
Sancroft,” it is the “Ode to Sir William 
Temple;” and should the reader be in- 
clined to wonder whether anything worse 
than the “Ode to Temple” could possi- 
bly exist, he has only to turn to the “ Ode 
on the Athenian Society.” This last 
poem he submitted to his kinsman, Dry- 
den, requesting an opinion as to its mer- 
its. ‘Cousin Swift,” was the old man’s 
blunt reply, “you will never be a poet.” 
As Dryden’s literary judgments were held 
to be without appeal, and carried among 
the wits of these times the weight and au- 
thority of oracles, this was a severe blow. 
And Swift felt it keenly. Its effect on 
him was characteristic. He recognized, 
with the good sense that always distin- 
guished him, the justice of the criticism, 
and he wrote no more ambitious verses. 
But he indemnified himself for the blow 
his vanity had received by seizing every 
opportunity to ridicule and vilify his critic. 
To the end of his life he pursued the 
any of Dryden with unrelenting hos- 
tility. 

e now determined to strike for inde- 
pendence. His thoughts pointed towards 
the Church, for in the Church he saw 
prospects such as no other walk in life 
opened out, and the king had in the event 
of his taking orders promised him prefer- 
ment. But Temple was very unwilling to 
part with him. He counselled delay; it 
would be wiser, he thought, to wait until 
the king had offered what he promised. 
Swift was, however, not to be evaded, and 
his importunity appears to have ruffled his 
patron’s temper. At last, after some hag- 
gling, he boldly demanded what Temple 
was prepared to do for him. “I shall 
not,” said the old statesman, “ pledge my- 
self to anything; but you may, if you 
please, take a clerkship in the Irish 
Rolls.” “Then,” replied Swift, “as I 
have now an opportunity of living without 
being driven into the Church for a main- 
tenance, I shall go to Ireland and take 
orders.” And he quitted Moor Park ina 

et. 

He had however, in all probability, fully 
considered what he was about to do; and 
though after events must have caused mis- 
givings as to the prudence of what he now 
did, it is remarkable that he never, so far 
as we can discover, expressed, either in 
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writing or conversation, regret for having 
taken a step which, from a worldly point 
of view, he had assuredly ample reason to 
repent. He was ordained by the Bishop 
of Derry; his deacon’s orders are dated 
October the 28th, 1694, his priest’s or- 
ders, January 13th, 1695. - In his autobi- 
ography he is careful to tell us that it was 
not for the mere sake of gaining a liveli- 
hood that he sought ordination, but his 
correspondence makes it quite clear that 
expectation of preferment was, if not his 
only, at least his primary motive. How- 
ever that may be, he accepted his posi- 
tion, with all its responsibilities. If the 
oy galled him, none saw the sore. If 
e had scruples, he concealed them. It 
would be absurd to say that Swift was at 
any time a model clergyman, but it is due 
to him to acknowledge that, from the mo- 
ment he entered the Church to the mo- 
ment disease incapacitated him for action, 
he was the indefatigable champion of his 
order.. Few ecclesiastics have, indeed, in 
any age, done more for the body to which 
they belonged. To his efforts the Irish 
Church owed the remission of first-fruits 
andtwentieths. It was he whosuggested, 
and it was he who pleaded for, the erec- 
tion of those churches which still keep 
the memory of the good queen fresh 
among Londoners. For upwards of thirt 
years he fought the battles of the Church 
against the Catholics on the one hand, 
against the Nonconformists and Free 
Thinkers on the other, with a vehemence 
and intrepidity which savored not merely 
of zeal but of fanaticism. The meanest 
of his brethren, when persecuted and op- 
pressed, was sure of his protection. Any 
attempt on the part of the laity to tamper 
with the rights of the clergy never failed 
to bring him into the field. It was. this 
which envenomed him against the Whigs. 
It was this which involved him in a life- 
long feud with the Dissenters. It was 
this which inspired the last and most ter- 
rible of his satires. Nor did his solici- 
tude for the interests of his order end 
here. We have no hesitation in saying 
that the respectability of the inferior hie- 
rarchy dates from him. What the posi- 
tion of an unbeneficed priest was in those 
days we know from innumerable sources. 
His existence was, as a rule, one long 
struggle with sordid embarrassments. 
Though he belonged to a learned profes- 
sion, he was not permitted even by cour- 
tesy to place himself on an equality with 
gentlemen. He subsisted partly on char- 
ity, and partly on such fees as his profes- 
sional services might accidentally enable 





him to pick up. He officiated at clandes- 
tine marriages, he baptized unfortunate 
children. He negotiated here for a bur- 
ial, and there fora sermon. In one fam- 
ily he undertook to say grace for his 
keep; in another he contracted to read 
prayers twice a day for ten shillings a 
month. The result of this was that the 
minor clergy, as Macaulay justly remarks, 
ranked as a body lower than any other 
educated class in the community. To 
Swift belongs the double honor of having 
been the first to kindle in his degraded 
brethren a new spirit, and of having done 
more than any single man ever did to 
vindicate for them that rank in society 
which they now happily hold. He strove 
to impress on them a sense of the dignity 
of their calling. He pointed out to them 
that to obtain the respect of the world 
they must respect themselves. He taught 
them to feel that a Christian and a scholar 
was in the truest signification of the word 
a gentleman; that there need be nothing 
servile in dependence, nothing derogatory 
in poverty. How minutely he had studied 
the requirements of his profession, and 
how bitterly he felt the degradation of 
that profession, is evident in his “ Essay 
on the Fates of Clergymen,” and in his 
“ Letter to a Young Clergyman on taking 
Orders,” an admirable treatise which well 
deserves a place in the library of every 
candidate for ordination. Few things 
probably gave him more pleasure than 
the reflection, that his own social distinc- 
tion had in a manner contributed to raise 
churchmen in popular estimation. What 
is certain is, that the more famous he be- 
came the more studiously he identified 
himself with his order. At court, at the 
levee of the lord treasurer, in the draw- 
ing-rooms of noble houses, he carried this 
peculiarity to the verge of ostentation. 
It was observed that whenever he went 
abroad, or gave audience to a stranger, 
he was careful to appear in cassock and 
gown. He would never permit even his 
most intimate friends to forget the respect 
due to his cloth. If at social gatherings 
festivity exceeded the limits of the be- 
coming, it was his habit to leave the ta- 
ble. Immodesty and impiety he regarded 
with abhorrence, and he was once so an- 
noyed at the levity of the conversation at 
Bolingbroke’s table, that he quitted his 
host’s house in a rage. In his anony- 
mous writings he allowed himself, it is 
true, a license which seems scarcely com- 
patible with this austerity; but his anon- 
ymous writings must not be confounded 
with his personal character. No profane 
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or licentious expression was ever known 
to proceed from his lips. His morals 
were pure even to asceticism. His de- 
portment was remarkably grave and dig- 
nified, and his conduct, though often 
singularly eccentric, was never such as to 
compromise him in the eyes of inferiors. 
The least charitable of his biographers 
admit that he performed his duties, both 
as a parish priest and as head of the 
Chapter of St. Patrick’s, with exemplary 
diligence. He regularly visited the sick, 
he regularly administered the sacrament, 
he regularly preached. For twenty years 
he was never known to absent himself 
from early morning prayer. Though he 
had personally no taste for music, he 
took immense pains with the education 
of the choir at St. Patrick’s. At Laracor 
he instituted, in addition to the ordinary 
Sunday services, extraordinary services 
on week-days; and these services, when- 
ever he was in residence, he conducted 
himself. If between 1701 and 1714 he 
was frequently absent from his parish, it 
must be remembered that his congrega- 
tion scarcely ever numbered more than 
twenty, and that for this congregation, 
scanty though it was, he not only provided 
an incumbent, but took care, even during 
his busiest time in London, to be regu- 
larly informed of all that took place in 
his absence. He rebuilt at his own ex- 
pense the parsonage; he laid out at his 
own expense the grounds; he increased 
the glebe from one acre to twenty. 

But to return from our digression —a 
digression which we have been tempted 
to make because of the erroneous notions 
which, arising partly from apocryphal 
anecdotes, and partly, no doubt, from pre- 
sumptions formed on Swift’s own writings, 
appear to prevail so generally touching 
his character as aclergyman. That there 
was much in the temper and conduct of 
this singular man, which ill became an 
apostle of that religion the soul and es- 
sence of which are humility and charity, 
we must in justice acknowledge. But no 
such admission shall induce us to with- 
hold the praise to which he is righteously 
entitled. And that praise is high praise. 
Preferment, such as it was, was not long 
incoming. A few days after he had been 
ordained priest he was presented with 
the small prebend of Kilroot. It was in 
the diocese of Connor, and was worth 
about a hundred ayear. Of his residence 
at Kilroot few particulars have survived. 
One passage of his life in this dismal sol- 
itude is, however, not without interest. 
At Kilroot, Swift sought, and sought with 





ig importunity, to become a hus- 
and. For the last time in his life he 
addressed a woman in the language of 
love. For the last time in his life he was 
at the feet of a fellow-creature. The lady 
who had the honor of inspiring him with 
this passion was the sister of a college 
acquaintance. Her name was Waryng,a 
name which her suitor, after the fashion 
of gallants.of those times, transformed 
into the fanciful title of Varina. Thecor- 
respondence between the two lovers ex- 
tended over a period of four years. Of 
this nothing remains but two letters of 
Swift’s, and from these two letters must 
be gathered all that can now be known of 
the woman whom Thackeray absurdly de- 
scribes as Swift’s first victim. Now these 
letters seem to us conclusive in Swift’s 
favor. He had, it is easy to see, acted 
in every way honorably and straightfor- 
wardly. He offered to make great sacri- 
fices; he expresses himself in terms of 
chivalrous devotion. Miss Waryng, on 
the other hand, appears to have been a 
sensual but politic coquette, who held out 
just so much hope as sufficed to keep her 
lover in expectancy, and just so much 
encouragement as sufficed to make him 
impatient. For awhile he submitted to 
all the indignities which female caprice 
can devise for the torture of men in his 
unhappy condition. At last the spell was 
broken; he grew first languid and then 
indifferent. What followed was what 
usually does follow in such cases. As 
the lover cooled, the mistress melted. As 
he wished to dissolve the tie, she wished 
to draw it closer. Their correspondence 
terminated with a letter on which we for- 
bear to comment, but which we would 
recommend to the perusal of any of our 
fair readers who may, like Varina, be 
tempted to abuse the prerogatives of wit 
and beauty. It would not be true to say 
that Swift ever became a misogynist, but 
nothing is more certain than that from 
this time the poetry of the affections 
ceased toappeal tohim. Henceforth love 
lost all its glamor. Henceforth the pas- 
sion which religion and romance have 
ennobled into the purest and holiest of 
human bonds awoke only nausea and con- 
tempt. He never afterwards sought to 
marry. He never afterwards permitted 
woman to be more to him than a sister or 
a friend. 

Meanwhile his patron was anxious to 
have him back again at Moor Park. 
Temple was, it seems, busy preparing his 
memoirs and miscellanies for the press 
and wanted assistance. Accordingly, at 
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the beginning of 1696, he wrote to Swift 
inviting him to return. Swift, weary of 
Kilroot, and influenced no doubt by the 
hope of preferment in England, complied 
at once with the request. He completed 
his arrangements, indeed, with such ex- 
edition, that gossip was busy with con- 
Jectures as to the reason of his sudden 
departure. Two legends, one to his 
credit, and one to his discredit, but both 
equally unfounded and equally absurd, 
have been preserved by biographers. 
They are, however, scarcely worth a 
passing allusion. 

Swift’s second residence at Moor Park 
may be regarded as the turning-point of 
his life. During this period his character 
became fixed ; the habits which ever after- 
wards distinguished him were formed; his 
real education commenced; his extraor- 
dinary powers first revealed themselves. 
The Linemashers tell us that ever since 
his failure at the university he had vowed 
to devote at least eight hours in every 
day to study. Of this industry we find 
no very decisive proofs, either during 
his first residence with Temple or during 
his stay in Ireland. But between 1696 
and 1700 it is certain that his application 
was intense. In one year, for example, 
he had, in addition to several English 
and French works, perused the whole 
of Virgil twice, Lucretius and Florus 
three times, the whole of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, the whole of Horace and 
Petronius, the “Characters” of Theo- 
phrastus, the Epistles of Cicero, much of 
Elian; and had not only read but an- 
alyzed Diodorus Siculus, Cyprian, and 
Irenzus. His classical attainments were 
never, we suspect, either exact or pro- 
found. Of his acquirements in Greek he 
has, it is true, given us no opportunity of 
judging ; but of his acquirements in Latin 
we can only say that, if they are to be 
estimated by his compositions, they were 
not such as to give him a place among 
scholars. His Latin prose is, as a rule, 
ostentatiously unclassical; his verses ha- 
bitually violate the simplest laws of pros- 
ody. But whatever may have been his 
deficiency in the technicalities of scholar- 
ship, his general acquaintance with the 
writers of antiquity was undoubtedly con- 
siderable. Of his familiarity with Homer 
there can be no question. We think, too, 
that he must have studied Demosthenes 
with great diligence. It may sound para- 
doxical, but we will venture to assert that 
there is nothing in our literature more 
Demosthenean in style and method than 


the “Drapier Letters” and such pam- 








phlets as the “Conduct of the Allies” 
and the “ Public Spirit of the Whigs.” 
Lucretius was always a favorite with him, 
and the Roman satirists he knew inti- 
mately. Indeed, he was so sensible of 
the value of such studies, that, when 
political duties had for a while suspended 
them, his first care, on becoming master 
of his time, was to betake himself to the 
“ History of the Persian Wars” and to 
the “ De Rerum Naturé.” 

While he was thus storing his mind 
with the treasures of Temple’s library, 
an incident occurred which gave birth to 
the first characteristic production of his 
genius. For some years a most idle con- 
troversy as to the relative merits of an- 
cient and modern writers had been agi- 
tating literary circles both in England and 
on the Continent; and in 1692 Temple 
had, in an elegantly written but silly and 
flimsy dissertation, taken up the gauntlet 
in favor of the ancients. In this disserta- 
tion he had selected for special eulogy a 
series of impudent forgeries which some 
late sophist had attempted to palm off on 
the world as the “ Epistles of Phalaris of 
Agrigentum.” Competent scholars had 
long treated them with the contempt they 
deserved. But Temple, with a dogma- 
tism which was the more ludicrous as he 
was unable to construe a line of the lan- 
guage in which they were written, not 
only pronounced them to be genuine, but 
cited them as proofs of the superiority 
of the ancients in epistolary literature. 
Nothing which bore Temple’s name on 
the title-page could fail to command at- 
tention, and the treatise speedily became 
popular. The reading public, who knew 
little more about Phalaris than that he 
roasted people in a brazen bull and was 
afterwards roasted himself, grew curious 
about these wonderful letters. As there 
was no accessible edition, Aldrich, the 
Dean of Christ Church, induced his favor- 
ite pupil, Charles Boyle, a younger son of 
the Earl of Orrery, to undertake one, and 
in 1695 the volume appeared. The book 
was as bad as bad could be, and would 
have been forgotten in a fortnight, but it 
chanced that in the preface the young 
editor had taken occasion to sneer at 
Richard Bentley, then fast rising to pre- 
eminence among scholars. Bentley, in 
revenge, proved the letters to be what in 
truth they were, the worthless fabrication 
of alate age. To the public expression 
of this opinion he had been urged by his 
friend Wotton, who had already broken a 
lance with Temple in defence of the mod- 
erns, and was only too glad to find so 
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weak a point in his opponent’s armor. 
Temple, naturally angry at the aspersion 
thus cast on his taste and sagacity, and 
the dignitaries of Christ Church, feeling 
that the reputation of their college was 
at stake, made common cause. Temple 
prepared a reply, which he had the 
= sense to suppress. Boyle, or rather 

oyle’s coadjutors, Atterbury and Smal- 
ridge, united to produce a work now only 
memorable for having elicited Bentley’s 
immortal treatise. Some months, how- 
ever, before the Christ Church wits were 
in the field, Swift had come to his patron’s 
assistance. The “Battle of the Books” 
has always appeared to us the most orig- 
inal and pleasing of Swift’s minor satires. 
The humor is in his finest vein, austere 
and bitter, but without any of that ma- 
lignity which in later years so often 
flavored it. Every sentence is pregnant 
with sense and meaning. The allegor 
throughout is admirably conducted, fuil 
of significance even in its minutest de- 
tails. Nothing could be happier than 
the apologue of the spider and the bee, 
nothing more amusing than the portrait 
of Bentley, and assuredly nothing more 
exquisitely ludicrous than the episode of 
Bentley and Wotton. For the idea, but 
for the idea only, of this work, Swift was 
perhaps indebted to Coutray, a French 
writer, whose “ Histoire poétigue de la 
Guerre nouvellement déclarée entre les 
Anciens et les Modernes” appeared in 
1588, and is now one of the rarest vol- 
umes known to bibliographers. 

Swift soon discovered where his 
strength lay. His genius developed it- 
self with astonishing rapidity. In 1696 
he had not, so far as we know, produced 
a line which indicated the possession of 
powers in any way superior to those of 
ordinary men. In the following year he 
pote + appeared as the author of a 
satire a which the least that can be said 
is, that it would have added to the repu- 
tation of Lucian or Erasmus ; and before 
the year was out he had written the 
greater part of a work which is allowed 
to be one of the finest prose satires in the 
world. The “Tale of a Tub” was com- 
posed immediately after the “ Battle of 
the Books,” and it forms, as Mr. Forster 
rightly observes, part of the same satirical 
design. Inthe “ Battle of the Books,” he 
had satirized, in the person of the mod- 
erns, the abuses of learning. In the 
“Tale of a Tub,” he satirizes in the body 
of the narrative the abuses of religion, 
and in the digressions he returns to his 
former theme. It is scarcely necessary to 





say, that the immediate object of this in- 
imitable satire was to trace the gradual 
corruption of primitive Christianity, to 
ridicule the tenets and the economy of 
the Church of Rome, to pour contempt on 
the Presbyterians and Nonconformists, 
and to exalt that section of the Reformed 
Church to which he himself belonged. 
None of his satires is so essentially 
Rabelaisian, but it is Rabelaisian in the 
best sense of the word. Inthe phrase of 
Voltaire, it is Rabelais in his senses; in 
the still happier phrase of Coleridge, it is 
the soul of Rabelais in a dry place. With- 
out the good canon’s buffoonery and mys- 
ticism, it has all his inexhaustible fertility 
of imagination and fancy, all his humor, 
all his wit. But it has them with a differ- 
ence. The humor of Rabelais is that of a 
man drunk with animal spirits : the humor 
of Swift is that of a polished cynic. The 
essence of Rabelais’ wit is grotesque ex- 
travagance ; the wit of Swift is the perfec- 
tion of refined ingenuity. In the “ His- 
tory of Gargantua and Pantagruel” there 
is no attempt at condensation; the ideas 
are, as a rule, pursued with wearisome 
prolixity to their utmost ramifications. 
But the power manifested in the “ Tale of 
a Tub” is not merely power expressed, 
but power latent. Its force is the force 
of self-restraint. Every paragraph is 
novel and fresh; every page teems with 
suggestive matter. There is much in 
Rabelais which conveyed, we suspect, as 
little meaning to Du Bellay and Marot as 
it conveys to us. There is nothing in 
Swift’s allegory which would puzzle a 
schoolboy who has Scott’s notes, brief 
though they are, in his hand. The “Tale 
of a Tub” is, in the opinion of many of 
Swift’s critics, his masterpiece. “It ex- 
hibits,” says Johnson, “a vehemence and 
rapidity of mind, a copiousness and vi- 
vacity of diction, such as he never after- 
wards possessed, or never exerted.” It 
is curious that it should have escaped all 
Swift’s biographers and critics, that he 
was probably indebted for the hint of this 
famous work to a pamphlet written by 
Archbishop Sharpe, the very prelate who 
succeeded a few years later in persuading 
Anne that, as the author of such a satire 
as the “ Tale,” Swift was not a proper 
person for a bishopric. Sharpe’s pam- 
phlet is entitled “A Refutation of a 
Popish argument handed about in manu- 
script in 1686,” and may be found in the 
seventh volume of the duodecimo edition 
of his collected works.* 


* This was first pointed out by a writer in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for July, 1814. 
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Swift’s indifference to literary distinc- 
tion, at an age when men are as a rule 
most eager for such distinction, is curi- 
ously illustrated by the fate of these 
works. For eight years they remained in 
manuscript, and when they appeared, they 
appeared not only anonymously, but with- 
out receiving his final corrections. 

At the beginning of 1699 Temple died. 
“ He expired,” writes Swift, with mingled 
tenderness and cynicism, “at one o’clock 
this morning, January 27th, 1699, and with 
him all that was good and amiable in 
human nature.” When the will was 
opened, he found that his patron’s pro- 
vision for him, though not liberal, was 
judicious. In addition to a small pecu- 
niary legacy, he had appointed him his 
literary executor, with the right to appro- 
priate such sums as the publication of his 
posthumous papers—and they were vo- 
luminous — might realize. These papers 
Swift published in three instalments, the 
first appearing in 1701, and the last in 
1709. 

During the next fourteen years his life 
was one long and fierce struggle for pre- 
eminence and dominion. To obtain that 
homage which the world accords, and ac- 
cords only, to rank and opulence, and to 
wrest from fortune what fortune had at 
his birth malignantly withheld, became 
the end and aim of all his efforts. In 
those days literary distinction was not 
valued as it is valued in ourtime. If a 
man of letters found his way to the tables 
of the great, he was treated in a manner 
which offensively reminded him of the 
social disparity between himself and his 
host. The multitude regarded him, if he 
was poor, as was only too likely, with con- 
tempt; if he was well-to-do, with indif- 
ference. Hence men ambitious of worldly 
honor and worldly success shrank from 
identifying themselves with authorship, 
and employed their pens only as a means 
of obtaining Church preferment or polit- 
ical influence. This perhaps accounts for 
Swift’s carelessness about the fate of his 
writings, and for the fact that, with two or 
three unimportant exceptions, nothing 
that came from his hand appeared with 
his name. Indeed, on no body of men 
have the shafts of his terrible scorn falled 
so frequently, as on those whom we 
should describe as authors by profession. 
But if distinction in literature was not his 
end, he knew well its value as a means. 
Many adventurers with resources far in- 
ferior to his had fought their way into the 


bench. With what patience under disap- 


pointment, with what long-protracted as- 
siduity, with what tact and skill, with 
what tremendous energy, with what un- 
scrupulous versatility, with what vast 
expenditure of genius and ability, he pur- 
sued this object, is now matter of history. 
The death of his patron found him 
without preferment and without a compe- 
tency. As the king had, however, on the 
occasion of one of his visits to Moor 
Park, promised to confer on him a pre- 
bend either of Canterbury or of West- 
minster, he was by no means inclined to 
despond; and he hastened up to London 
to remind William of his promise. His 
request took the form of a petition, which 
one of the lords of the council promised 
to present. This, however, he neglected 
to do, and Swift, weary of hanging about 
Kensington, and angry no doubt at the 
king’s neglect, accepted an invitation from 
the Earl of Berkeley, then one of the 
lords justices of Ireland, to accompany 
him as chaplain and secretary to Dublin. 
Berkeley, little knowing the character of 
the man with whom he had to deai, at- 
tempted at first to treat him as superiors 
are wont to treat dependents. Finding it 
convenient on his arrival in Ireland to 
bestow the private secretaryship on a lay- 
man, he suddenly informed Swift that his 
services as a chaplain were all that would 
be henceforth expected from him. The 
deprivation of this office was, however, 
accompanied with a promise of ecclesias- 
tical preferment. In a few months the 
rich deanery of Derry chanced to fall 
vacant. It was in the disposal of Berke- 
ley, and Swift at once applied for it; but 
the person, one Bushe, who had super- 
seded him in the secretaryship, now pre- 
vailed on Berkeley to confer the deanery 
on another candidate. Swift’s rage knew 
no bounds. Thundering out to the aston- 
ished secretary and his no less astonished 
principal, “God confound you both for a 
couple of scoundrels,” he abruptly quitted 
the castle. Nor did his wrath end here. 
He gibbeted his patron in a lampoon dis- 
tinguished even among his other lampoons 
by its scurrility. Whether this came to 
Berkelev’s ears is not known. We are 
very much inclined to believe that it did, 
and that Berkeley’s subsequent conduct 
is to be attributed, not toa sense of jus- 
tice, nor, as Mr. Forster supposes, to the 
influence of Lady Berkeley and her daugh- 
ters, but to a sense of fear. He had 
probably the sagacity to see that no pub- 
lic man could afford to make an enemy of 
a writer so powerful and so unscrupulous 
as Swift. What is certain is, that his 
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Excellency lost little time in appeasing 
his infuriated chaplain. In a short time 
Swift was again an inmate of the castle, 
and in a few weeks he was in possession 
of preferment, not indeed equivalent in 
value to the deanery, but sufficient to 
maintain him in decency and indepen- 
dence. In March, 1699, he was presented 
with the rectory of Agher and the vicar- 
ages of Laracor and Rathbeggan in the 
diocese of Meath. In the following year 
the prebend of Dunlavin in St. Patrick’s 
cathedral was added to his other prefer- 
ments. A few months later he took his 
doctor’s degree in the University of Dub- 
lin. For the present, however, he contin- 
ued to reside as domestic chaplain at the 
castle. 

In the spring of 1701 Berkeley was re- 
called, and Swift accompanied him to 
England. He found the country con- 
vulsed with civil discord; the unpopular- 
ity of the king was atits height; a dis- 
graceful feud divided the two Houses; a 
war with France was apparently immi- 
nent. This latter disaster the Tories at- 
tributed to the Partition Treaties, and, as 
the Tories had just won a great victory, 
they were determined to indemnify them- 
selves for their recent depression by 
giving full scope to resentment and ven- 
geance. With this object they were hur- 
rying on impeachments against the four 
Whig ministers who had most promi- 
nently connected themselves with the ob- 
noxious treaties. Swift was not the man 
to remain a mere spectator where he was 
so well qualified to enter the arena, and 
in the summer of 1701 appeared his first 
contribution to contemporary politics. It 
was a treatise in five chapters, entitled 
“A Discourse of the Contests and Dis- 
sensions between the Nobles and the 
Commons in Athens and Rome;” and it 
was wsitten to vindicate the Whig minis- 
ters, to defend the king’s foreign policy, 
and to allay the intemperate fury of party. 
It points out that what ruined States in 
ancient times is quite as or to ruin 
States in modern times, and it selects from 
the political history of Rome and Athens 
incidents analogous to the incidents then 
occurring in England. The tone is calm 
and grave, the style simple, nervous, and 
clear. What distinguishes it from Swift’s 
other political tracts is, that it is without 
humor and without satire. The work at 
once attracted attention. Some ascribed 
it to Somers, others to Burnet; but Swift, 
for atime at least, kept his own secret, 
and returned to Ireland. Next year, how- 


and was received with open arms by the 
Whig leaders, who, confessing their obli- 
gations to him, promised to do all in their 
power to serve him. In 1704 appeared a 
volume which at once raised him to the 
highest place among contemporary prose 
writers. It contained the “Tale of a 
Tub,” the “ Battle of the Books,” and 
the “ Discourse on the Mechanical Ope- 
ration of the Spirit,” a singularly power- 
ful satire on hypocritical fanaticism, writ- 
ten in his bitterest and most cynical vein. 
From this moment he became a distin- 
guished figure in literary and_ political 
circles. Somers, indeed, contented him- 
self with being civil, but with the more 
genial Halifax acquaintanceship soon 
ripened into intimacy. The very remark- 
able words in which Addison inscribed to 
him a copy of his “ Travels in Italy” suf- 
ficiently prove in what estimation the 
vicar of Laracor was, even as early as 
1705, held by those whose praise was best 
worth having. “To Dr. Jonathan Swift” 
—so runs the inscription — ‘the most 
agreeable companion, the truest friend, 
and the greatest genius of his age.” 

The next five years form perhaps the 
most unsatisfactory period in Swift’s life. 
They were spent partly in Ireland, where 
he divided his time between Laracor and 
Dublin, and partly in London, where he 
passed his mornings in scribbling pam- 
phlets which he never published, his after- 
noons in dancing attendance on the Whig 
ministers, and his evenings in gossiping 
with Addison and Addison’s friends in 
coffee-houses. The preferment which his 
new patrons had promised never came, 
though it appeared to be always on the 
way. At one moment it seemed probable 
that he would be promoted to the see of 
Waterford, at another moment he had 
some hope of Cork. Then he expressed 
his willingness to accompany Lord Berke- 
ley as secretary of the embassy to Vien- 
na, and at last talked half seriously of 
going out as a colonial bishop to Virginia. 
But nothing succeeded, and the fact that 
nothing succeeded he attributed neither 
to the cross accidents of fortune, nor to 
the obstinate opposition of the court, but 
to the treachery and ingratitude of his 
friends. Though he still continued to 
jest and pun with Pembroke and the 
Berkeleys, to discuss the prospects of the 
Whigs with Somers, and to lend an addi- 
tional charm to the splendid hospitality of 
Halifax at Hampton Court, his temper 
grew every day more soured ; every day he 
became more suspicious and sore. 





_ ever, he acknowledged the authorship, 
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inevitable. Even apart from motives of 
self-interest — and it would be doing Swift 
great injustice to suppose that motives of 
self-interest were the only, or indeed the 
chief, motives which at this time guided 
him — he had ample cause for dissatisfac- 
tion. If there was one thing dear to him, 
it was the Established Church. To pre- 
serve that Church intact, intact in its rit- 
ual, intact in its dogmas, intact in its 
rights, was in his eyes of infinitely greater 
importance than the most momentous of 
those questions which divided party from 
party. Asa politician, he found no diffi- 
culty in reconciling the creed of Halifax 
and Somers with the creed of St. John 
and Harcourt. He was at one with those 
who dethroned James and set up William: 
he was tender with those who spoke 
respectfully of the doctrines of passive 
obedience and nonresistance. He figures 
in history, indeed, as a furious partisan, 
but nothing is more remarkable than the 
moderation and tolerance which he always 
displays in discussing the principles of 
political opinion. In his own creed he 
shunned all extremes; it was of the es- 
sence of compromise. ‘No man,” he 
says in one of the most admirable of his 
minor tracts, “who has examined the con- 
duct of both parties for some years past, 
can go to the extremes of either without 
offering some violence to his integrity or 
understanding.” Again he writes: “In 
order to preserve the Constitution entire 
in Church and State, whoever has a true 
value for either would be sure to avoid 
the extremes of Whig for the sake of the 
former, and the extremes of Tory for the 
sake of the latter.” But all traces of this 
moderate spirit disappear the moment the 
Church is in question. As an ecclesias- 
tic, he was intolerant even to ferocious 
bigotry. The Reformed Protestant 
Church was in his eyes the only religious 
institution which civil authority shoald 
recognize ; its doctrines the only doctrines 
which should be held to constitute the 
faith of Christians. The depth and sin- 
cerity of his convictions on this point are 
strikingly illustrated by the fact, that 
when as leader of Irish opposition to En- 
gland it was plainly his interest to unite 
men of all religions against the govern- 
ment, his hostility to such as lay outside 
the pale of the Protestant Church was as 
obstinate and uncompromising as ever. 
In his writings he makes no distinction 
between Papists and atheists, between 
Presbyterians and free-thinkers. He was 
in favor of the Penal Laws. He upheld 
the cruellest of those statutes which ex- 


cluded Nonconformists from the rights 
of citizens. On these points his opinion 
was at variance with the party to which 
he was politically attached, and entirely in 
harmony with that held by the party to 
which he was politically opposed. It was 
not, however, till 1708 that Swift began 
to realize that the interests of his order 
and the interests of his party were irrec- 
oncilable. In that year it became evident 
that the Church was in danger. The 
Whigs were, in truth, more and more 
identifying themselves with her enemies. 
They had already agitated a repeal of the 
Test Act in favor of the Protestant Dis- 
senters in Ireland, and its repeal would 
probably soon be moved in England. 
The contempt in which many of them 
held the religion of the State was noto- 
rious. Indeed Cowper, the chancellor, 
and Somers, the president of the council, 
were popularly regarded as little better 
than infidels. Nor was this all. In the 
Whig ranks were to be found that odious 
clique —at the head of which were To- 
land, Tyndal, and Collins —a clique whose 
avowed object was the demolition of 
orthodoxy. Under these circumstances 
Swift published in 1708. his “ Sentiments 
of a Church of England Man,” a pamphlet 
in his best manner, temperate in tone, 
forcible and luminous in style. He here 
defines his position, and here for the first 
time his dissatisfaction with his party is 
discernible. This was succeeded by that 
inimitable satire on the free-thinkers, en- 
titled “An Argument against Abolish- 
ing Christianity.” It may be questioned 
whether pure irony has ever been carried 
to greater perfection than in this short 
piece. 

But it was not as a satirist only that he 
designed to combat the enemies of Chris- 
tianity. He had gathered materials for 
an elaborate refutation of one of the most 
obnoxious of Tyndal’s publications, an 
interesting fragment of which may be 
found in the eighth volume of his col- 
lected writings. Meanwhile the Whigs 
in Ireland were pushing on the repeal of 
the Test Act, and in December appeared 
Swift’s famous letter concerning the sac- 
ramental test. The defeat of the biil 
followed. It was believed that Swift’s 
pamphlet had turned the scale against 
repeal; and from this moment all cordial- 
ity between himself and his party was at 
anend. In his next treatise, a “ Project 
for the Advancement of Religion,” there 
was, we suspect, as much policy as piety. 
It appears to have been written partly to 
ingratiate himself with the queen, and 











partly to insinuate that Whig dominion 
was inimical alike to morality and reli- 
gion. Such at least is the impression 
which this singular work makes upon us. 
No man who knew the world as Swift 
knew it, could have seriously entertained 
many of the schemes which he here 
gravely propounds. 

While he was busy with these works, 
his hunvor and drollery were convulsing 
London with laughter. Though astrolog- 
ical quackery had long been on the de- 
cline, it still found credit with the unedu- 
cated. Its most distinguished professor 
at this time was John Partridge, a charla- 
tan who was in the habit of publishing 
each year an almanac, in which he pre- 
dicted, with due ambiguity, what events 
were in the course of the year destined 
to take place. In February, 1708, ap- 
peared a pamphlet of a few pages, inform- 
ing the public that Partridge was an im- 
postor, that a rival prophet was in the 
field, and that it was the intention of that 
rival prophet to issue an opposition alma- 
nac. The writer then proceeded with 
great gravity to unfold the future. He 
scorned, he said, to fence himself, like 
Partridge, with vagueness and generali- 
ties; he should be particular in everything 
he foretold; he should in all cases name 
the day; he should often be enabled to 
name the very hour. “My first predic- 
tion,” he goes on to say, “is but a trifle ;” 
it relates to Partridge, the almanac-maker. 
“I have consulted the star of his nativit 
by my own rules, and find he will infalli- 
bly die upon the twenty-ninth of March 
next, about eleven o’clock at night, of a 
raging fever; therefore I advise him to 
consider of it and settle his affairs in 
time.” The pamphlet was signed Isaac 
Bickerstaffe, but it was soon known in 
literary circles that Isaac Bickerstaffe 
was none other than Jonathan Swift. The 
thirtieth of March arrived, and out came 
“The accomplishment of the first part 
of* Bickerstatfe’s Predictions, being ah 
account of the death of Mr. Partridge 
upon the 29th instant.” Here we read 
how, towards the end of March, Mr. Par- 
tridge was observed to droop and sicken ; 
how he then took to his bed; how, as the 
end drew near, his conscience smiting 
him, he sorrowfully confessed that his 
prophecies were mere impositions, and 
that he himself was a rogue; and how 
finally he breathed his last just as Bick- 
erstaffe had predicted. To this, in his 
almanac for 1709, Partridge was fool 
enough to reply “thanking God that he 
was not only alive, but well and hearty,” 
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and unluckily adding that he was alive 
also on the day of his alleged demise. 
Upon that Bickerstaffe, in an exquisitely 
humorous pamphlet, proceeded to assure 
Partridge that if he imagined himself 
alive, he was laboring under hallucination ; 
alive he may have been on the 2gth of 
March, for his death did not occur till the 
evening, but dead he most assuredly had 
been ever since, for he had himself virtu- 
ally admitted it. “If,” added Bicker- 
staffe, ‘an uninformed carcase still walks 
about, and is pleased to call itself Par- 
tridge, I do not think myself in any way 
answerable for that.” The jest had now 
become general. The life of the unhappy 
almanac-maker was a burden tohim. At 
home facetious neighbors pestered him 
with questions as to whether he had left 
any orders for a funeral sermon, whether 
his grave “ was to be plain or bricked.” 
If he appeared in the street he was asked 
why he was sneaking about without his 
coffin, and why he had not paid his burial 
fees. So popular became the name as- 
sumed by Swift in this humorous contro- 
versy, that when in April, 1709, Steele 
started the “Tatler,” it was as Isaac 
Bickerstaffe that he sought to catch the 
public ear. 

But controversies of another kind were 
now fast approaching. The latter half of 
1709, and the greater part of 1710, Swift 
spent in sullen discontent in Ireland. 
Meanwhile every post was bringing im- 
portant tidings from London. At the be- 
ginning of February came the news of 
the impeachment of Sacheverell. In the 
summer arrived a report that the ministry 
were to be turned out. By the rsth of 
June Sunderland had been dismissed. 
By the 23rd of August Godolphin had 
resigned, the treasury was in commission, 
and the ruin of the Whigs imminent. In 
less than a month Swift was in England. 
The business which carried him thither 
was business which had for two years 
been occupying him. At the suggestion 
of Bishop Burnet, Anne had, shortly after 
her accession, consented to waive her 
claim to the first-fruits and tenths. The 
remission extended only to the English 
clergy, but the Irish Convocation, think- 
ing themselves entitled to the same favor, 
had petitioned the lord treasurer to lay 
their case before the queen. With this 
object they had, in 1708, appointed Swift 
their delegate. Session after session he 
had pleaded and importuned, but he had 
been able to obtain nothing but evasive 
answers. It was now hoped that an ap- 
plication would be more successful, and 
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this application Swift, in commission with 
the Bishops of Ossory and Killaloe, was 
directed to make. 

On his arrival in London he found 
everything in confusion. The Whigs 
were in panic, the Tories in perplexity. 
Harley was at the head of affairs, but on 
which of the two parties Harley intended 
to throw himself, was.as yet known to no 
man. Many believed that few further 
changes would be made. Others were of 
opinion that a coalition ministry would be 
formed. What seemed certain was, that 
no Tory government would have the 
smallest chance of standing for a month. 
By the majority of the Whigs, the ap- 
pearance of Swift was hailed with joy. 
“ They were,” he writes to Esther John- 
son, “ ravished to see me, and would lay 
hold on me as a twig while they are 
drowning.” But by Godolphin he was 
received ina manner which bordered on 
rudeness, and when he called on Somers, 
it was plain that all he had to expect from 
the greatest of the Whigs, was cold civil- 
ity. And now he took a step of which 
he probably little foresaw the conse- 
quences. With Harley he was already 
slightly acquainted, and at the beginning 
of October he called on him explaining 
the business which had brought him to 
town, and requesting the favor of an in- 
terview. The interview was granted, and 
in less than a fortnight Swift was the 
friend and confidant of the leader of the 
Tories, was assailing his old allies, was 
fighting the battles of his former oppo- 
nents. 

No action of his life has been so se- 
verely commented on as his defection 
from his party ata crisis when defection 
is justly regarded as least defensible. 
But what are the facts of the case? In 
deserting the Whigs he deserted men 
from whom in truth he had long been 
alienated, who were in league with the 
enemies of his order, who were for fac- 
tious purposes pursuing a policy emi- 
nently disastrous and immoral, and who 
had treated him personally not merely 
with gross ingratitude, but with unwar- 
rantable disrespect. He was bound to 
them neither by ties of duty nor by ties 
of sentiment. He owed them nothing, he 
had promised them nothing. Nor did his 
apostasy involve any sacrifice of political 
principle. Onallessential points he was, 
as we have seen, a moderate Whig, and 
in all essential points a moderate Whig 
he continued to remain. Whoever will 
take the trouble to compare what he wrote 
under the administration of Godolphin, 
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with what he wrote under the administra- 
tion of Harley, will perceive that he was 
never, even in the heat of controversy, 
inconsistent with himself. What he de- 
clared to be his creed in his “ Sentiments 
of a Church of England Man,” he de- 
clared to be his creed in his contributions 
tothe Zxzminer, in his “ Free Thoughts 
on Public Affairs,” and in a remarkable 
letter which, six years after Anne’s death, 
he addressed to Pope.* Who ever ac- 
cused Godolphin and Marlborough of 
treachery, when they deserted the Tories 
and identified themselves with the Whigs? 
And yet there is nothing which tells 
against Swift which does not tell with 
infinitely greater force against them. He 
went over to Harley, it is true, at a time 
when the Whigs were in trouble, but it 
ought in justice to be remembered that he 
went over to him at a time when there 
were probably not ten men in London who 
believed that the new ministry would 
stand. In truth his correspondence am- 
ply proves that, when he cast in his lot 
with Harley, he fully believed that his 
patron was playing a losing game, and 
that the Whigs would in all probability 
speedily recover themselves. This is 
not, we submit, the conduct of a vulgar 
renegade. But here apology must end. 
The rancor and malignity which mark his 
attacks on his old associates, many of 
them men to whose probity and disinter- 
estedness he had himself given eloquent 
testimony, admit of no justification. He 
had, we are satisfied, honestly persuaded 
himself that it was his duty, both in the 
interests of the State and in the interests 
of the Church, to break with the Whigs, 
but it would be absurd to deny that his 
hostility on public grounds was sharpened 
by private animosity. 

No man of letters has ever occupied a 
position similar to that which Swift held 
during the administration of Harley. Os- 
tensibly a mere dependent, the power 
which he virtually possessed was auto- 
cratical. Without rank, without wealth, 
without office, rank, wealth, and authority 
were at his feet. The influence which he 
exercised on all with whom he came in 
contact resembled fascination. Men lit- 
tle accustomed to anything but the most 
deferential respect submitted meekly to 
all the caprices of his insolent temper. 
Noble ladies solicited in vain the honor 
of his acquaintance. The heads of prince- 
ly houses bore from him what they would 


* This important letter, which is dated Dublin, Jan, 
10, —, is an elaborate exposition of Swift's political 
cree 
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have resented in an equal. Indeed, the 
liberties which he sometimes took with 
social superiors are such as to be scarcely 
credible. On one occa:ion, for example, 
he sent the lord treasurer to fetch the 
principal secretary of state from the 
House of Commons: “For I desire,” he 
said, “to inform him with my own lips, 
that if he dines late I shall not dine with 
him.” On another occasion, when in- 
formed that the Duke of Buckingham- 
shire —a nobleman whose pride had 
passed into a proverb—was anxious to 
be introduced to him, he coolly replied, 
“It cannot be, for he has not made suffi- 
cient advances.” By Harley and St. John, 
the one the lord treasurer, the other the 
principal secretary of state, he was treated 
not merely as an equal, but as a brother. 
He was their companion at home and in 
business. They indulged him in all his 
whims. They bore with patience the sal- 
lies of his sarcastic humor. They al- 
lowed him a license, both of speech and 
action, which they would never have tol- 
erated inakinsman. When we remem- 
ber that at the time Swift attained this 
extraordinary dominion over his contem- 
poraries he was known only as a country 
priest with a turn for letters, who had 
come to London partly as an ambassador 
from the Irish clergy and partly to look 
for preferment, it may well move our 
wonder. But it is not difficult to explain. 
No one who is acquainted with the char- 
acter of Swift, with his character as it 
appears in his own writings, as it has 
been illustrated in innumerable anecdotes, 
and as it has been delineated by those 
who were familiar with him, can fail to 
see that he belonged to the kings of hu- 
man kind. Everything about him indi- 
cated superiority. His will was a will of 
adamant, his intellect was an intellect 
scarcely inferior perhaps to that of a 
Richelieu or an Innocent. And to that 
will and to that intellect was joined a spirit 
singularly stern, dauntless, and haughty. 
In all he did, as in all he said, these qual. 
ities were conspicuously, nay, often oftfen- 
sively, apparent, but nowhere were they 
written more legibly than in his deport- 
ment and countenance. Though his fea- 
tures had not at this time assumed the 
awful severity which they assume in the 
portrait by Bindon, they were, to judge 
from the picture painted about this time 
by Jervis, eminently dignified and strik- 
ing. Need we recall the lofty forehead, 
the broad and massive temples, the 
shapely, semi-aquiline nose, the full but 
compressed lips, the dimpled double 





chin, and the heavy-lidded, clear blue 
eyes, rendered peculiarly lustrous and ex- 
pressive by the swarthy complexion and 
bushy black eyebrows which set them 
off? He was, we are told, never known 
to laugh; his humor, even when most 
facetious, was without gaiety, and he 
would sit unmoved while his jest was 
convulsing the company round him. The 
expression of his face could never even 
in his mildest moods have been amiable, 
but when anger possessed him it was ab- 
solutely terrific. His manner was impe- 
rious and abrupt. His words — few, dry, 
and bitter —cut like razors. In his con- 
duct and in his speech lurked a mocking 
irony, which rendered it impossible even 
for those who were familiar with him to 
be altogether easy in his society. What 
he felt he seldom tovk pains to conceal, 
and what he felt for the majority of his 
fellow-men was mingled pity and con- 
tempt. 

The biography of Swift between the 
winter of 1710 and the summer of 1714 
is little less than the history of four of 
the most eventful years in English annals. 
For during the period which began with 
the triumph of Harley and ended with 
the discomfiture of Bolingbroke nothing 
of importance was done with which he 
is not associated. So fully, indeed, did 
he enter into the political life of those 
stirring times, that a minute history 
of the administration of Oxford might 
without difficulty be constructed from his 
correspondence and pamphlets. To one 
portion of that correspondence a pecul- 
iar interest attaches itself. Twenty-one 
years had passed since Swift first saw 
Esther Johnson at Moor Park. She was 
then a child of seven, he a young man of 
twenty-two. In spite of this disparity in 
years the little maid and himself had soon 
grown intimate. Her innocent prattle 
served to while away many a sad and 
weary hour. He would babble to her in 
her own baby language. He would romp 
and play with her, and, as her mind ex- 
panded, he became her teacher. From 
his lips she first learned the principles 
which ever afterwards guided her pure 
and blameless life. By him her tastes 
were formed, by him her intellect was 
moulded. For a while their intercourse 
was interrupted. Time rolledon. Tem- 
ple died in 1701. Esther had settled 
down with a female companion at Farn- 
ham. She was then on the eve of wom- 
anhood, and rarely has woman been more 
richly endowed than the young creature 
who was about to dedicate her lite to 
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Swift. 
accounts have survived. Her pale but 
strikingly beautiful face beamed with ami- 


Of her personal charms many 


ability and intelligence. Neither sick- 
ness nor sorrow could dim the lustre of 
her fine dark eyes. Over her fair and 
open brow clustered hair blacker than a 
raven. Though her figure inclined, per- 
haps, somewhat too much to embonpoint, 
it was characterized by the most perfect 

race. Her voice was soft and musical, 

er air and manner those of a finished 
lady. But these were not the qualities 
which in the eyes of Swift elevated Esther 
Johnson above the rest of her sex. What 
he dwells on with most fondnéss, in the 
description which he has left of her, are 
her wit and vivacity, her unerring judg- 
ment, her manifold accomplishments, the 
sweetness and gentleness of her temper, 
cher heroic courage, her large-hearted 
charity. Few men would have been proof 
against charms like these. But to Swift 
Esther Johnson was at eighteen what she 
had been at seven. To her personal 
beauty he was not, indeed, insensible, but 
it formed no link in the chain which bound 
him to her. Many of the qualities which 
attracted him were qualities not peculiar 
to woman, and of the qualities peculiar to 
woman those which attracted him most 
were those which form no element in 
sexual love. Coleridge has conjectured 
with some plausibility that the name 
Stella, which is a man’s name with a fem- 
inine termination, was purposely selected 
by him to symbolize the nature of his 
relation with Miss Johnson. That he 
was more attached to that lady than he 
was to any other human being seems 
clear, but the love was purely Platonic, 
and there is not the shadow of a reason 
for believing that a marriage was ever 
even formally solemnized between them. 
Of marriage, indeed, he scarcely ever 
speaks without expressions indicative of 
horror or contempt. He delighted in the 
society of women ; he even preferred their 
society to that of men, but his object in 
seeking it was merely to enable him to 
escape from himself. The truth is that, 
with all his austerity and cynicism, no 
man was more dependent on human sym- 
pathy. That sympathy he found in wom- 
an: he sought nothing more. To ap- 
proach him nearer was to move his loath- 
ing. Of the poetry of passion he knew 
nothing. The grace and loveliness, over 
which an artist or a lover would hang 
entranced, presented themselves to him 
as they might present themselves to a 
thoughtful physician, Where the rest of 
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his sex saw only the blooming cheek and 
the sparkling eye he saw only the grin- 
ning skull behind. Where all else would 
be sensible of nothing but what was pleas- 
ing, he would be sensible of nothing but 
what was disagreeable. His imagination 
grew not merely disenchanted but de- 
praved. He appears, indeed, to have 
been drawn by some strange attraction to 
the contemplation of everything which is 
most offensive and most humiliating in 
our common humanity. But it was the 
fascination of repulsion. It was of the 
nature of that morbidity which tortured 
the existence of Rousseau.* His fastidi- 
ous delicacy was such, that the conditions 
of physical being seemed to him inex- 
pressibly revolting, and his mind, by con- 
tinually dwelling on noisome images, 
became so polluted and diseased, that he 
looked upon his kind pretty much as the 
Houyhnhnms of his terrible fiction looked 
upon the Yahoos. 

It was probably with the understanding 
that she could never be more to him than 
a sister that, at the beginning of 1701, 
Miss Johnson consented to settle near 
him in Jreland; and now commenced that 
curious history, the particulars of which 
have excited more interest and elicited 
more comment than any other portion of 
Swift’s biography. What he desired was 
to establish free and affectionate relations 
with his young favorite, without compro- 
mising either her or himself. It was 
agreed, therefore, that she was to con- 
tinue to reside with her companion Mrs. 
Dingley, and with Mrs. Dingley she con- 
tinued to reside till her death. The rules 
which regulated their intercourse never 
varied. When Swift was in London, the 
two ladies occupied his lodgings in Dub- 
lin; when he returned, they withdrew to 
theirown. At Laracor the arrangements 
were similar: he never passed a night 
under the same roof with them. At all 
his interviews with Miss Johnson, Mrs. 
Dingley was present. It would, says 
Orrery, be difficult if not impossible to 
prove that he had ever conversed with 
her except in the presence of witnesses. 
With the same scrupulous propriety, what 
he wrote he wrote for the perusal of both. 
If Miss Johnson nursed hopes that she 
might some day become his wife, these 
hopes must have been speedily dispelled. 
As early as 1704 the nature of his affec- 


* The subject is not a pleasing one, but if the reader 
will turn to the second volume of the ** Confessions,” 
part ii., k vii., p. 210 seqq., he will find a passage 
which seems to us curiously illustrative of Swift’s 
peculiarities of temperament. 
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tion was submitted to a crucial test. One 
of his friends, a Mr. Tisdall, sought 
Esther in marriage. He consulted Swift 
with the double object of ascertaining 
whether Swift had himself any idea of 
marrying her, and, in the event of that 
not being the case, of soliciting his assist- 
ance in furthering his own suit. Swift 
replied that he had no intention at all of 
entering into such a relation with her, 
and, on being assured that Tisdall was in 
a position to support a wife, expressed 
his willingness to serve him. It seems to 
us highly probable that the whole of this 
transaction was a stratagem of Miss John- 
son’s. A bright and vivacious girl, in the 
bloom of youth and beauty, is scarcely 
likely to have adopted by choice the mode 
of life prescribed by Swift. She wished 
—who can doubt it?—to be bound to 
him by dearer ties. If anything could 
win him, it would be the fear of losing 
her. If anything could induce him to 
make her his wife, it would be the pros- 
pect of her becoming the wife of another 
man. She now knew her fate. She ac- 
cepted it; and Swift was never again 
troubled with a rival. In Swift’s conduct 
in this matter we fail to see anything dis- 
ingenuous; he appears to have acted 
throughout honorably and _ straightfor- 
wardly. Each year drew the bonds of 
this eccentric connection closer. In Ire- 
land the three friends were daily together, 
and though, as we have seen, Swift was 
frequently absent in England, it was al- 
-ways with reluctance that he set out, as it 
was always with impatience that he looked 
forward to returning. At last the friends 
were destined to be separated. From the 
time of Swift’s arrival in England at the 
beginning of September, 1710, till his 
return to Ireland as Dean of St. Patrick’s 
in June, 1713, he saw nothing either of 
Esther or of her companion. But ab- 
sence was not permitted to interrupt their 
communion. A correspondence as vo- 
luminous as that which passed between 
Miss Byron and Miss Selby was ex- 
changed. Of this correspondence the 
portion contributed by Swift is extant, 
and constitutes, as we need scarcely say, 
the “Journal to Stella.” Of the value 
of those letters, both as throwing light 
on the political and social history of 
the early eighteenth century and as elu- 
cidating the character and conduct of 
their writer, it would be superfluous to 
speak. We know of no other parellel to 
them but the parellel which immediately 
suggests itself, the “Diary” of Pepys. 
Like Pepys, Swift writes with absolute un- 





reserve. Like Pepys, he is not ashamed 
to exhibit himself in his weakest mo- 
ments. Like Pepys, he records — and 
seems to delight in recording with ludi- 
crous particularity — incidents trivial even 
to grotesqueness —how he dined and 
where he dined, what clothes he bought 
and what they cost him, what disorders 
he was suffering from and what disorders 
his friends were suffering from, what med- 
icine he took and how that medicine 
affected him, what time he went to bed 
and on what side of the bed he lay. Side 
by side with these trivialities we find 
those vivid pictures of court and city life 
in which, as on a living panorama, the 
world of Anne still moves before us. 
Nothing escaped his keen and observant 
glance, and nothing that he saw has he 
left unrecorded. Indeed, these most fas- 


cinating letters reflect as in a mirror all. 


that was passing before his eyes, and all 
that was passing in his mind. 

On his accession to power, Harley 
found himself beset with difficulties. The 
war with France ‘was raging. That war 
had now become the touchstone of party 
feeling. The Tories were bent on bring- 
ing it with all expedition to an end. The 
Whigs, in league with the Allies, were fu- 
rious for its continuance. It was obvious 
that without a peace the ministry must 
collapse. It was equally clear that to 
conclude a peace, except on terms highly 
advantageous to England, might cost 
Harley not his place merely, but his head. 
The task before him was therefore two- 
fold.: He must take measures to prosecute 
the war with vigor, that France might be 
induced to offer such terms as would sat- 
isfy the pride and cupidity of the Eng'ish, 
and he must at the same time render the 
war and the war party unpopular. In this 
embarrassing position, he was surrounded 
by colleagues in whom he could place lit- 
tle confidence, -and who were divided 
among themselves. Every day as it 
passed by increased his perplexity. A 
great schism had already torn his party 
into two sections. With the moderate 
Tories he knew how to deal, and could 
rely on their hearty co-operation. Over 
the extreme Tories—and the extreme 
Tories were in the majority — he had lit- 
tle or no control. Nor was this all. The 
finances were in deplorable confusion ; 
there was a panic in the City; and so bad 
was the credit of the new government, 
that he found it impossible to negotiate a 
loan ‘sufficient even for the pressing ne- 
cessities of the moment. Such was the 
position of affairs when, in November, 
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1710, Swift undertook the editorship of 
the Examiner. This famous periodical, 
which was the organ of the Tories, was 
published weekly. Thirteen numbers had 
already appeared. Though written by 
men whose names stood high both in lit- 
erature and politics, none of the papers 
had made much impression on the public 
mind. Indirectly, indeed, the papers had 
done more mischief than service to the 
Tory cause, for they had provoked the 
Whigs to set up an opposition journal, 
the Whig Examiner, and the superiority 
of the papers in the Whig Examiner was 
so striking, that it was admitted even by 
the Tories themselves. But in Swift’s 
hands the Examiner rose to an impor- 
tance without precedent in journalism. It 
became a voice of power in every town 
and in every hamlet throughout England. 
It was an appeal made, not to the political 
cliques of the metropolis, but to the whole 
kingdom, and to the whole kingdom it 
spoke. In a few months Swift had at- 
tained his purpose. He had turned the 
tide against the Whigs, he had made Har- 
ley popular, he had rendered the policy of 
the ministry practicable. No one who 
will take the trouble to glance at these 
famous papers will be surprised at their 
effect. They are masterpieces of polem- 
ical skill. Every sentence, every word, 
comes home. Their logic, levelled to the 
meanest capacity, smites like a hammer. 
Their statements, often a tissue of mere 
sophistry and assumption, appear so 
plausible, that it is difficult even for the 
cool historian to avoid being carried away 
by them. At a time when party spirit 
was running high, and few men stopped 
to weigh evidence, they must have been 
irresistible. To one part of his task it is 
evident that Swift applied himself with 
peculiar zest. He had now an opportu- 
nity for avenging the slights and disap- 
eee or of years, and he made, it must 

e admitted, the best of his opportunity. 
Nothing can exceed the malignity and 
bitterness of his attacks on his old allies. 
He assails them sometimes with irony, 
sometimes with damning innuendo, some- 
times in the language of ribald scurrility, 
and sometimes in the language of fleer- 
ing scorn. Descending to the grossest 
personalities, he charges Somers with 
immorality and atheism; he holds up to 
contempt the low tastes of Godolphin ; he 
taunts Cowper with libertinism and big- 
amy. Then, spurning meaner adversaries 
under his feet, disposing of one with an 
epithet, of another in a parenthesis, he 


strikes full at the towering crest of Marl- 





borough. One paper enlarges on his 
avarice, another on his unprincipled am- 
bition ; here he reproaches him with being 
the slave of a harridan consort, there he 
lashes him as a traitor to William and an 
ingrate to Anne. But his onslaughts on 
these distinguished men are mercy com- 
pared with those terrible philippics in 
which he gave vent to his rage against 
Wharton. Of all the Whigs, Wharton 
was the most odious to him. It was 
Wharton who had deprived him of his 
place at the court of the lord lieutenant; 
it was Wharton who had spoken lightly 
of his personal character; it was Whar- 
ton who had agitated the repeal of the 
Test Act. Inhis second Examiner Swift 
was at the throat of his victim, and with 
each number his satire gathers animosity 
and venom. Every crime which can load 
a public man with obloquy, every vice and 
every folly which in private life sink men 
in contempt and infamy, are described as 
uniting in this abandoned noble. He is 
the Verres of Ireland, with a front more 
brazen, with a nature fouler and more de- 
praved, than that of the arch-villain of 
Cicero; he is a poltroon, a liar, an infidel, 
a libertine, a sot. The merciless satirist 
then goes on to accuse him of atrocities 
too horrible to specify. With these 
charges he dealt at length in a separate 
pamphlet; for, not content with flaying 
his enemy in the E-raminer, he published 
at the end of November, 1710, “ A Short 
Character of Thomas Earl of Wharton,” 
a satire absolutely appalling in its ma- 
lignity and force. 

It was not likely that the Whigs would 
suffer their leaders to be thus maltreated 
with impunity. Though the Whig Ex- 
aminer had died, the Medley and the 
Observator were in vigorous activity. 
The staff of both papers was a powerful 
one, and Swift soon found himself front 
to front with assailants as rancorous and 
as unscrupulous as himself. During seven 
months the paper war raged with a fury 
never before known in the history of 
political controversy, and during seven 
months Swift engaged single-handed with 
the whole force of the Whig press; 
wielding, like Homer’s Agamemnon, the 
polished weapon and the crushing weight: 

6 Tov GAAwy aretwreito otixac dvdpov 

"Eyxel dope te, ueyaAova Te xepuadiocr. 


In the middle of July, 1711, his contri- 
butions to the Examiner ceased. A se- 
ries of pamphlets now flowed from his 
pen in rapid succession. In his “ Re- 
marks on a Letter to the Seven Lords,” 
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he retorts with great asperity on certain 
Whig journalists, who had in a recent 
publication accused him of circulating 
calumnious reports against the commit- 
tee who examined Greg in 1708. In a 
“ New Journey to Paris” —a pleasant jeu 
@’esprit—he managed, by throwing pub- 
lic curiosity on a false scent, to save Har- 
ley from the embarrassing complications 
which would in all probability have arisen 
from the unfortunate arrest of Prior at 
Deal. Atthe end of November appeared 
the “Conduct of the Allies.” It ap- 
peared anonymously, but in forty-eight 
hours the first edition had run out; in 
five hours a second edition was exhausted, 
and within a few days no less than five 
editions were in cumietion. Its influence 
was co-extensive with its popularity. It 
touched the nation tothe quick. From 
that moment the fate of Marlborough and 
the Allies was sealed. The “ Conduct of 
the Allies” was immediately followed by 
the ‘“ Remarks on the Barrier Treaty,” a 
piece in which he points out how com- 
pletely England had, by the machinations 
of Whig statesmen, been made the dupe 
of Dutch cupidity. But he never did his 
patron more service than in the letter 
which he addressed to the October Club. 
This was a clique of country gentlemen 
who belonged to the extreme section of 
the Tory party, and who, having long ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the moderate 
policy of Harley, were now assuming a 
very menacing attitude. To pacify, and, 
if possible, to gain the confidence of 
those politicians, was, however, a matter 
of great moment; but how to do so, with- 
out at the same time making concessions 
which it was of equal moment not to 
make, was a problem by no means easy 
to solve. It was solved by Swift in a 
pamphlet which Scott justly describes as 
a masterpiece of political tact. The “ Let- 
ter to the October Club ” well deserves to 
be studied by all who would see with 
what rare skill Swift could perform the 
nicest offices of diplomacy. 

Up to this time the writings of Swift 
had, since the publication of the “ Tale of 
a Tub,” dealt almost entirely with sub- 
jects of ephemeral interest. In pure lit- 
erature he had produced little or nothing. 
A few copies of occasional verses — such 
verses, for example, as “ Baucis and Phi- 
lemon,” and a “Description of a City 
Shower,” a few unimportant contributions 
to “ The Tatler,” * and one or two short 


* As none of Swift’s editors and biographers have 
accurately distinguished his contributions to ‘ The 
‘Tatler’? and “‘ Spectator,” it may be well to give a list 


trifles scarcely intended, perhaps, for the 
public eye, would, we believe, exhaust the 
list. But in the summer of 1711 an inci- 
dent occurred, which recalled him for a 
moment from politics to letters. That in- 
cident was the foundation of the famous 
Brothers’ Club, one of those institutions 
which shed peculiar lustre on the reign of 
Anne. It was a club founded by the lead- 
ers of the Tory party, and it numbered 
among its members the most distin- 
guished Tories then living. Its object 
was, in the words of Swift, to encourage 
literature by the judicious dispensation of 
patronage, to improve conversation, and 
to temper party ardor with humanity and 
wit. In its meetings all those artificial 
distinctions, which separate caste from 
caste and man from man, were ignored. 
Its members met and mingled on terms 
of fraternal equality. As brothers, in- 
deed, they addressed each other. Among 
the brethren were — in addition to Swift, 
Arbuthnot, Friend, and Prior — the heads 
of two ducal houses, Ormond and Beau- 
fort, the lord treasurer Oxford, the lord 
keeper Harcourt, St. John, then leader of 
the Lower House, the Lords Arran, Du- 
plin, Lansdowne, and the Earls of Orrery 
and Jersey. Nothing illustrates more 
pleasingly than this society the most 
charming feature in the social life of that 
age. Never, since the symposia at which 
Augustus and Mecenas gathered on the 
Palatine the wit and genius of Rome, had 
the alliance between the class which gov- 
erns and the class which adorns a nation 
been so close and so honorable. From 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James men of 
letters had never, it is true, lacked pa- 
trons, either in the ministry or among the 
aristocracy. At the Revolution, and dur- 
ing the early years of Anne, they had 
grown in favor and reputation. Some of 
the leading Whig statesmen, Somers, for 
example, and Halifax, had prided them- 
selves on their connection with letters. 
Indeed, at no period had literary merit 
been so munificently rewarded. But the 


of them. In * The Tatler”? his only entire paper was 
No. 230, on ** Popular Corruptions of Language.’’ He 
contributed to No. 9 the verses on **A Morning in 
Town ;” to No. 32 the “‘ History of Madonelia;” to 
No. 63 the letter ridiculing the college for young dam- 
sels; to No. 35 the letter signed ** Eliz. Potatrix ;’’ to 
No. 59 the letter signed ** Obadiah Greenhat;’’ to No. 
66 the remarks on pulpit oratorv in the first part of the 
paper; portions of Nos. 67 and 68; to No. 70 the letter 
on pulpit eloquence ; to No. 71 the admonitory letter to 
the vicar and schoolmaster; to No. 238 the verses on 
the ** City Shower ;”’ to No. 258 the letter on the words 
**Great Britain’? — this he wrote in conjunction with 
Prior and Rowe. In ‘**The Spectator” he supplied 
hints for No. 50, and was, perhaps, the author of a 
paragraph in No. 575. See Drake’s ** Essays on ‘ The 





Tatler’ and ‘ Spectator,’ ”’ vol. iii. 
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relative position of the two_classes had 
never changed.. The barriers which for- 
tune had placed between them had always 
been jealously guarded. The language in 
which Addison addresses Halifax and 
Somers differs in no respect from the 
language in which Spenser addressed 
Leicester; Shakespeare, Southampton; 
and Dryden, Dorset, or Rochester. It is 
the language of respectful homage; it 
sometimes savors of servility ; it is in all 
cases that of an inferior addressing a su- 
perior. We very much doubt whether 
any of the Whig nobility condescended to 
associate, even with the most distin- 
guished of their clients, as friend with 
friend. To the members of the Brothers’ 
Club belongs the honor of having been 
the first to recognize in men of parts and 
genius, not objects of patronage merely, 
but companions and equals. Though 
Swift was not, as Scott erroneously sup- 
poses, the founder of this society, he was 
undoubtedly one of its most influential 
members. He was treasurer; he dis- 
pensed its charity; he proposed candi- 
dates for election; he prevented the elec- 
tion of candidates proposed by others. 

In his conversations with the brethren, 
he had often discussed a scheme which 
had long been in his mind. This was the 
foundation of an academy for fixing and 
correcting the English language. He was, 
he said, convinced that, if some stand was 
not made against the tide of corruption 
which was from all sides pouring in upon 
our language, that language would in less 
than two centuries be an unintelligible 
jargon. From the time of the civil strug- 
gles its pollution had been systematic. 
First it had been invaded by the cant of 
the Puritans, then by the still more offen- 
sive cant of the Cavaliers. Later on it 
had been vitiated by licentious abbrevia- 
tions. It fluctuated, in fact, with every 
colloquial fashion ; and with every collo- 
quial fashion it would, unless proper 
measures were taken, continue to fluc- 
tuate. He proposed, therefore, that a 
committee should be formed, composed 
of such persons as should be generally 
admitted to be most qualified for the task, 
that they should meet at an appointed 
place, that their expenses should be de- 
frayed by the State, and that they should 
be formally authorized to ascertain and fix 
our language. This proposal he embod- 
ied in a letter to the lord treasurer, which 
was published in May, 1712, and was 
much discussed in literary circles. The 
lord treasurer professed to be greatly in- 


it, he said, his most serious consideration. 
But his encouragement extended only to 
words, and the project fared as such proj- 
ects always have fared at the hands of 
English statesmen. 

Out of the Society of Brothers sprang 
the still more famous Scriblerus Club. 
This undoubtedly owed its origin to Swift, 
though Arbuthnot was, we believe, the 
creator of the hero who gave the club its 
name. The Scriblerians, like the Broth- 
ers, had no settled place for assembling. 
When they met they met at each other’s 
houses. The topics discussed were as a 
rule purely literary, and seldom have men 
so well qualified to shine in such discus- 
sions gathered together at the same table. 
First in reputation, and first in colloquial 
ability, stood Congreve, who, though com- 
paratively young in years, had already 
taken his place among English classics. 
He had won his laurels when Dryden still 
presided at Will’s, and he had lived among 
the flower of an age now fast becoming 
historical. With a weakness not uncom- 
mon among men of his class, he affected 
in general society to attach more impor- 
tance to his reputation as a man of fash- 
ion and gallantry, than to his fame as a 
writer. But Congreve as he revealed 
himself to the world, and Congreve as he 
revealed himself in the Scriblerus meet- 
ings, were very different persons. The 
wit which blazes in his comedies sparkled 
in his discourse. He overflowed with 
anecdote and pleasantry. His mind had 
been assiduously cultivated. He was not 
only an accomplished Latinist, but he 
was one of the few Englishmen then liv- 
ing who were familiar with the poetry of 
Greece. Sixteen years junior to Con- 
greve was Pope, whose “ Essay on Criti- 
cism”’ and “ Rape of the Lock ” had given 
fine promise of the great future before 
him. He was now busy with the second 
edition of the “ Lock ” and with the trans- 
lation of the Iliad. Under what circum- 
stances and at what period he became 
acquainted with Swift, we have now no 
means of knowing. They were certainly 
on intimate terms in the winter of 1713. 
Another distinguished Scriblerian was 
Atterbury. In Atterbury the universities 
of that day recognized their most finished 
product. His graceful scholarship, his 
refined taste, his varied acquirements, his 
polished and luminous eloquence, had 
placed him in the first rank of literary 
churchmen. The part he had played in 
the Phalaris controversy, and the part he 
had played still more recently in the con- 





terested in the scheme. He would give 


troversy with Wake, had proved that his 
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superior in polemical skill was not to be 
found. His learning, indeed, if we may 
judge from his dissertations and sermons, 
was neither exact nor deep, but it was 
elegant, curious, and extensive. French 
he both spoke and wrote with Parisian 
purity. In thé vernacular and Latin 
poetry of modern Italy, he was ———— 
better versed than any man in England. 
But it was not asa scholar or as a con- 
troversialist that Atterbury was most val- 
ued by those who knew him. On all 
questions pertaining to the niceties of 
criticism, he was an unerring guide, for 
his judgment was clear and solid, his per- 
ceptions fine, and his taste pure even to 
fastidiousness. In nocontemporary critic 
had Pope so much confidence. Atter- 
bury’s approving nod relieved his mind 
of any doubt he might have about the 
excellence of a verse. It was at Atter- 
bury’s advice that he committed to the 
flames a work on which he had expended 
great labor, and on which he had himself 
passed a more favorable verdict. Of a 
very different order were the genius and 
character of John Gay. The early part 
of his life had been passed behind a linen- 
draper’s counter. He had received no 
regular education, and had, on emerging 
from obscurity, been too indolent to rem- 
edy the defect. A smattering of Latin, 
and a smattering of French constituted 
all his stock as a scholar; but if he owed 
little to the schools, he owed much to na- 
ture —a rich vein of genial humor, wit 
less abundant, indeed, and less brilliant, 
than that of his friends Congreve and 
Pope, but scarcely less pleasing native 
grace, and a larger share of lyrical spon- 
taneity than any of his contemporaries 
possessed. His first experiment had been 
made in serious poetry, and in serious 
poetry Gay never rises, even in his hap- 
piest moments, above mediocrity. But 
this poem he had judiciously dedicated to 
Pope, then fast rising into reputation; 
and Pope, charmed with his young admir- 
er’s unaffected simplicity, sprightly con- 
versation, and amiable temper, took him 
under his protection. The favorable im- 
pression which he made on Pope, he made 
on Swift; and when the Scriblerus Club 
was formed, Gay, though he had as yet 
produced nothing which entitled him to 
so high an honor, was invited to join it. 
Next came Thomas Parnell. Few things 
in literary history are more remarkable 
than the fate which has befallen this once 
popular poet. The eulogies of his per- 
sonal friends, though these friends were 
Pope and Swift, may be suspected of par- 





tiality; but so late as 1760 Hume placed 
Parnell among the very few poets whom 
a reader of mature taste would delight in 
reperusing for the fiftieth time. His biog- 
raphy was written in a laudatory strain 
by Goldsmith, and the praises of Gold- 
smith were repeated by Johnson. Since 
then, however, his fame has been rapidly 
declining, and is now almost extinct. We 
are by no means inclined to set undue 
value on the poetry of that age, but in our 
opinion modern criticism has treated Par- 
nell with conspicuous injustice. His 
“Hermit” is, in point of execution, as 
near perfection as any work of that kind 
can be. His “Fairy Tale” is delightful, 
and we feel quite sure that no reader of 
taste and sensibility could peruse such 
poems as the “Night Piece” and the 
“ Hymn to Contentment” without feeling 
that he was in communion with genius, if 
not of a high, certainly of a fine order. 
To his heotber poets Parnell owed noth- 
ing. He chose his own themes, he treated 
those themes in his own way. His versi- 
fication —and his versification is pecul- 
iarly his own —is singularly soft and 
musical. 

But the member who fills the largest 
space in the history of Swift’s club re- 
mains to be mentioned. This was Dr. 
John Arbuthnot. Arbuthnot is one of 
those figures on which the memory loves 
to dwell. If we are to credit the testi- 
mony of men little prone either to exag- 
geration or delusion, his character ap- 
proached as near to perfection as it is 
possible for humanity to attain. His 
charity, his benevolence, his philanthropy, 
were boundless. He possessed, says 
Swift, every quality and every virtue 
which can make a man either amiable or 
useful. Ill health and adverse fortune 
were powerless to ruffle his gentle and 
equable temper. But the beauty of his 
character was equalled by the vigor and 
amplitude of his mind. His literary and 
scientific attainments were immense. 
While a mere youth he distinguished him- 
self in a controversy with the veteran 
geologist Woodward. His tables of an- 
cient coins, weights, and measures, long 
remained a standard work, and though 
his medical writings have, like all the 
medical writings of past time, been super- 
seded, they entitle him to an honorable 
place among the fathers of his profession. 
To one of his treatises particular praise 
is due, for in his “ Dissertation on the 
Regularity of Births in the Two Sexes” 
he may be said to have laid the founda- 
tion of the science of vital statistics. 
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But it is not as a physician, nor as a 
writer on science, that the world is most 
familiar with Arbuthnot’s name. The 
lustre of that name is still indeed untar- 
nished by time, but it shines now rather 
with reflected light than with light ema- 
nating from itself. By modern readers 
he is remembered chiefly as the friend of 
Pope and Swift; to modern readers he 
lives, not so much as the author of the 
“History of John Bull,” as the hero of 
the “ Prologue to the Satires.” Very dif- 
ferent was the position he held among 
those who knew him, and among those 
who had inherited the traditions of those 
who knew him. Of his wit and humor 
both Pope and Swift speak in terms of 
extravagant praise. “ He has,” said Swift, 
“more wit than we all have.” “In wit 
and humor,” observed Pope, “I think 
Arbuthnot superior to all mankind.” Half 
a century later Johnson rated him almost 
as highly. And in our own time Macau- 
lay has not hesitated to pronounce the 
“History of John Bull” the most in- 
genious and humorous satire extant in 
the English tongue. The truth is that 
Arbuthhot’s literary fame has suffered 
from causes which must sooner or later 
preclude any writer from permanent pop- 
ularity. With two exceptions, the first 
book of the memoirs of Scriblerus and 
the inimitable “ Epitaph on Chartres,” his 
satires must be unintelligible to a reader 
not minutely versed in the politics of that 
time. No satire in itself so intrinsically 
excellent is so little capable of universal 
application. His wit, his humor, his sar- 
casm, exhausting themselves on particu- 
lar persons and on particular events, now 
require an elaborate commentary. There 
is, moreover, nothing either striking or 
felicitous in his style. The “ History of 
John Bull” and the “Art of Political 
Lying” will probably not find half-a-dozen 
readers in as many years, but we venture 
to think that out of these readers there 
will be one or two who will have no diffi- 
culty in understanding the position which 
Arbuthnot once’ held. Such were the 
men in whose society Oxford and Boling- 
broke forgot the cares of State, whose 
gatherings have been immortalized by 
Pope, and whose diversions have enriched 
literature with compositions which the 
world will not readily let die. For out of 
these diversions grew many years after- 
wards ‘“Gulliver’s Travels” and the 
fourth book of the “ Dunciad.” 

The project with which the Scriblerians 
sought to amuse themselves was the pro- 
duction of a comprehensive satire on the 





abuses of human learning. These abuses 
were to be satirized in the person of one 
Martinus Scriblerus, a foolish and con- 
ceited pedant who, with a head replete 
with learning, was entirely devoid of taste, 
discrimination, and good sense. To this 
satire, which appears to have been sug- 
gested by “ Don Quixote,” each Scrible- 
rian was to contribute a portion. Pope, 
Gay, and Parnell, undertook to depict 
Martin in his relation to polite letters, 
Arbuthnot in his relation to science, and 
Swiftin his relation tothe world. Whether 
Atterbury and Congreve had any share in 
the design we have now no means of 
knowing. The work was unfortunately 
never completed. What remains of it 
first appeared in the “ Miscellanies ” pub- 
lished by Pope between 1727 and 1732, 
and in the quarto edition of Pope’s prose 
works published in 1741. The exqui- 
sitely humorous memoir of Martin, which 
furnished Sterne with a model for Mr. 
Shandy, and Lord Lytton with a model 
for Mr. Caxton, was written mainly if not 
entirely by Arbuthnot. To Pope, assisted 
perhaps by Gay and Swift, we owe the 
amusing treatise on the “ Bathos” and 
the “ Virgilius Restitutus ;” to Gay and 
Pope the “ Memoirs of P. P. Clerk of the 
Parish.” The essay on the “ Origin of 
the Sciences” was, if we are to believe 
Spence, the joint production of Pope, 
Arbuthnot, and Parnell. 

Fourteen months had yet to elapse be- 
fore the war with France was finally ter- 
minated. They were months of storm 
and trouble. The Whigs, conscious that 
— were fighting a losing battle, fought 
with the fury of despair. The Tories, 
thwarted and on their mettle, fought with 
like passion for victory. During the whole 
of this period Swift’s pen was busy. He 
produced, indeed, nothing which is of 
permanent interest, but of those ephem- 
eral trifles, which in agitated times ope- 
rate so directly and so powerfully on the 
public mind, he was a prolific author. 
Many of these trifles, some in verse and 
some in prose, find a place in his col- 
lected writings. But a great portion of 
them have, we suspect, escaped the dili- 
gence of his editors, and lurk unidentified 
among the broadsheets preserved in the 
British Museum. We think we could 
point to many in these collections which 
bear his sign manual. What is certain is 
that he was engaged, as we know from 
his correspondence, on pieces of which 
in his published works not a vestige re- 
mains. 

If the measure of a man’s importance 








be the measure of the influence he exer- 
cises on contemporaries, it would be no 
exaggeration to say that, at the beginning 
of 1713, no commoner in England stood 
so high as Swift. He dictated the politi- 
cal opinions of half the nation. He had 
turned the tide of popularity against the 
Whigs. He had done more than any sin- 
gle man then living, to confound the de- 
signs of Austria and Holland, to crush 
Marlborough, to paralyze Marlborough’s 
coadjutors. A war, splendid beyond par- 
allel, he had rendered odious. At two 
perilous junctures he had saved the min- 
istry. For every step in the negotiations 
with France, for every measure in the 
domestic policy of Oxford, he had paved 
the way. He had indeed done more for 
his party and for the leaders of his party, 
than any man of letters had ever done 
for any patron or for any cause. And 
what he had done he had done gratui- 
tously.* All this had been acknowledged 
in terms flattering even to fulsomeness. 
Nothing therefore was more natural than 
that he should expect some substantial 
mark of ministerial favor. Both Oxford 
and St. John were profuse in promises. 
Everything would be well, they said, in 
due season. Brother Jonathan should 
certainly be provided for, if Brother Jona- 
than would for the present be patient. 
But two years had passed away, and 
Brother Jonathan still remained a country 
priest. In November, 1712, the death of 
Dr. Humphrey Humphreys left the see 
of Hereford vacant. For a moment it 
seemed not unlikely that Swift would be 
selected to fill it. There is reason to be- 
lieve that he was strongly recommended 
to the queen. But the queen, whose nat- 
ural dislike to him had been sharpened 
by the Archbishop of York, and by the 
Duchess of Somerset whom he had re- 
cently libelled, turned a deaf ear to the 
recommendations of her ministers. She 
probably thought, as a pious and sensible 
woman might reasonably think, that the 
author of such a treatise as the “ Tale of 
a Tub,’ and of such verses as the “ Wind- 
sor Prophecy,” was scarcely the man for 
a place among the fathers of the Church. 
This feeling appears to have been under- 
stood and respected by Swift himself, for, 


* It is remarkable that Swift, though he was one of 
the most voluminous and popular writers of his age, 
never troubled himself to negotiate with publishers. 
“TI never got a farthing for anvihing I writ,” he says 
in a letter to Pulteney, dated May, 1735. ‘‘ except once, 
about eight years ago, and that by Mr. Pope’s prudent 
management for me.” A fact which Jeffrey, when 
taxing him with sordid avarice, found it convenient to 
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though he was well aware that Anne had 
been the only obstacle between himself 
and the prize he most coveted, it is re- 
markable that in speaking of her—and 
he often has occasion to speak of her — 
he never betrays the smallest ill-will or 
vindictiveness. Other disappointments 
followed. Swift grew tired of waiting, 
and was on the point of leaving London 
in disgust. At last it was arranged that 
Sterne, the Dean of St. Patrick’s in Dub- 
lin, should be promoted to the see of 
Dromore, and that the deanery, thus va- 
cated, should be conferred on Swift. It 
is clear that his friends made every effort 
to obtain preferment for him in England. 
There was indeed some talk of a stall at 
Windsor. But the queen was inexorable. 
Under these mortifying circumstances, he 
accepted what he was not in a position to 
refuse, and, swallowing his chagrin, set 
out early in June for Ireland. His recep- 
tion in Dublin was not calculated to raise 
his spirits. He was grossly insulted as 
he passed along the streets, and on the 
morning of his installation a copy of 
verses, which is still extant, taunting him 
with apostasy and infidelity, is said to 
have been posted on the door of the ca- 
thedral. 

In a few weeks he was again in Lon- 
don. He had been summoned to mediate 
between Oxford and Bolingbroke, whose 
internecine feuds were now causing grave 
alarm. He soon found, however, that 
the differences between them were not 
such as admitted either of reconciliation 
or compromise; for who can reconcile 
rivals, or who negotiate compromise when 
the struggle is for supremacy? But what 
it was possible to do he did, and his cor- 
respondence amply shows that he acted 
at this unhappy crisis in a manner that 
reflects the highest credit both on his 
heart and on his judgment. Meanwhile 
he had not permitted those terrible weap- 
ons which had already done so much 
execution among the Whigs to rust in 
idleness. Of all the Whig journalists 
none were at that moment carrying scur- 
rility and intemperance to greater length 
than Richard Steele. In an evil hour he 
had abandoned literature for politics, had 
dropped “ The Spectator” to set up “ The 
Guardian,” and had recently entered Par- 
liament. Between Swift and himself there 
had existed for some years cordial friend- 
ship, a friendship which political differ- 
ences had subsequently cooled, but which 
both had, even in the heat of controversy, 
been carefulto respect. To Swift he was 
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tercession he had been permitted to retain 
a lucrative office under government. He 
had been assisted by him in his literary 
ventures ; he had on more than one occa- 
sion been protected by him from slander 
and insult. But shortly before Swift’s 
departure from Ireland, Steele, now drunk 
with party spirit, had so far forgotten 
hiinself as to insert in “ The Guardian” a 
coarse and ungenerous reflection on his 
old friend. Upon that, Swift sought 
through Addison an explanation. Steele’s 
reply was pert and rude. Swift in spite 
of this double provocation displayed at 
first singular forbearance. Nothing in- 
deed could be more dignified and becom- 
ing than his conduct at the beginning of 
this rupture. A reference to the corre- 
spondence which passed between the two 
men will show how greatly Mr. Forster 
has, in his “ Essay on Steele,” misrepre- 
sented the facts. Theletters of Swift are 
those of a man calm, just, and candid. 
The letters of Steele are those of a blus- 
tering egotist, who, without reason him- 
self, will listen to reason in no one else. 
Swift was, however, seldom insulted with 
impunity. The castigation which Steele 
now received was due no doubt immedi- 
ately to his prominence as a party writer, 
but it is easy to see that private animosity 
glows in every paragraph of that cruel 
pamphlet — “ The Importance of ‘The 
Guardian’ Considered” —in which the 
member for Stockbridge was held up to 
the mockery of his constituents. While 
busy with Steele, he was busy also with 
Burnet. That bustling prelate, who was 
on the point of bringing out the third 
volume of his “‘ History of the Reforma- 
tion,” had, with the double object of 
whetting public curiosity and of gratify- 
ing his own ludicrous vanity, published 
by anticipation the preface. In this pref- 
ace he had taken occasion to taunt the 
Tories with Jacobitism and Popery. 
Swift’s reply, which assumed the form of 
a parody on the bishop’s preface, is one 
of the most amusing, as it is assuredly 
one of the most severe, of his polemical 
pieces. He had long suspected, he said, 
that Steele and the bishop were working 
in co-operation, for, “though that pecul- 
jar manner of expressing themselves 
which the poverty of our language forces 
us to call their style” presented points of 
difference, their notions were precisely 
similar. “But I will confess,” he goes 
on to say, “that my suspicions did not 
carry me so far as to conjecture that this 
venerable champion would be in such 
mighty haste to come into the field and 








serve in the quality of an enfant perdu, 
armed only with a pocket pistol before his 
great blunderbuss could be got ready, his 
old rusty breastplate scoured, and his 
cracked headpiece mended.” But the 
whole pamphlet is inimitable. Its irony, 
its humor, its drollery, are delicious. In 
the spring of 1714 appeared Steele’s 
“Crisis.” Swift at once replied to it in 
the “ Public Spirit of the Whigs.” Noth- 
ing which ever came from his pen appears 
to have exasperated his opponents so 
much as this tract. The attention of the 
legislature was directed to it. The Scotch 
peers, with.the Duke of Argyle at their 
head, complained personally to the queen. 
The bookseller and the printer were ar- 
rested. A proclamation offering a reward 
of three hundred pounds to any one who 
would reveal the author was_ issued. 
Swift, with the fate of Tutchin and De 
Foe before his eyes, became alarmed and 
meditated flight. But the finesse and tact 
of Oxford averted discovery, and the dan- 
ger blew over. 

And now the catastrophe which he had 
long feared was fast approaching. The 
feud between Oxford and Bolingbroke 
was about to terminate in the ruin of 
both. In May he met his two friends for 
the last time under the same roof, and he 
made a final effort to recall them to rea- 
son and duty. He pleaded, he argued ; 
but expostulation, warning, counsel, were 
vain. He now saw clearly that all was 
over, and he hurried away sick at heart to 
hide his sorrow and chagrin at Letcombe. 
Two troubled months passed by. Though 
he was out of the world, numerous corre- 
spondents kept him fully informed of all 
that had occurred. Each step in the 
rapid decline of Oxford, each step in the 
fallacious triumph of Bolingbroke, was at 
once communicated to him. Indeed, his 
correspondence at this period forms the 
best account extant of the momentous 
weeks which preceded the death of Anne. 

The history of that crisis reflects indel- 
ible infamy on the leaders of Swift's 
party: itis pleasing to add that the con- 
duct of Swift himself may be regarded 
with unalloyed satisfaction. When polit- 
ical immorality, in the worst type it can 
assume, was epidemic among the states- 
men of his faction, his patriotism and 
integrity remained without taint. It is 
certain that he had no share in the in- 
trigues with James. It is certain that he 
resolutely opposed all attempts to tamper 
with the Act of Settlement. He expressed 
with great courage his disapprobation both 
of the conduct of Oxford and of the con- 
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duct of Bolingbroke, and he sought in a 
powerful pamphlet — one of the very best 
he ever wrote —to repair the mischief 
which their quarrels had inflicted on the 
common cause. But the manuscript un- 
fortunately found its way into the hands 
of Bolingbroke, who, having his own pur- 
poses to serve, made in it certain altera- 
tions which were more calculated to ben- 
efit himself than his party; and Swift, 
justly annoyed, withdrew it from publica- 
tion. Had this pamphlet, “ Free Thoughts 
upon the present State of Affairs,” ap- 
peared a few weeks earlier, and had the 
policy prescribed in it been carried out, 
the ruin of the Tories might, we think, 
have been averted. But that was not to 
be. On the 27th of July Oxford resigned, 
and the reins of government were in the 
hands of Bolingbroke. Nothing we know 
of Swift is more honorable to him than 
his behavior at this juncture. Ofhis two 
friends, the one was at the summit of po- 
litical greatness, the other was not merely 
under a cloud, but ruined beyond possi- 
bility of redemption. Both sought his 
presence. Bolingbroke, inviting him with 
eager importunity to share his triumph, 
held out hopes at once the most splendid 
and the most plausible. He would under- 
take, he said, to reconcile him with Lady 
Somerset, he would introduce him to the 
queen, he would provide and provide 
amply for him in the English Church. 
Oxford, pathetically appealing to ancient 
friendship, had nothing to offer him but 
the opportunity of proving that that 
friendship had been sincere and disin- 
terested. Without a moment’s hesitation 
Swift chose the nobler course. 

As he was on the point of setting out 
for Oxford’s country-seat, he received a 
letter announcing the death of Anne. It 
was an event which for some days had 
been almost hourly expected, but its 
effect on the Tories was the effect of 
sudden and unforeseen calamity. It 
found them without resources, without 
fixed plans, in the midst of internecine 
strife. Bolingbroke indeed continued to 
bluster about the miracles which a little 
judicious management could still work, 
and he hoped, he said, that his old friend 
would lose no time in assisting him “ to 
save the Constitution.” To this fustian 
Swift replied in a letter written with great 
calmness, dignity, and good sense. He 
dwelt sadly on the efforts he had made to 
save from self-destruction the friends who 
had been so dear to him, and he spoke 
with some bitterness of the folly and in- 
fatuation which had made those efforts 





nugatory. In the present condition of 
affairs he was, he continued, unable to 
discern any favorable symptom. The 
wreck of the Tories was complete. All 
that remained for Bolingbroke to do was 
to maintain his post at the head of the 
Church party. “You are,” he went on 
to say, “still in the prime of life. You 
have sustained, it is true, a heavy defeat, 
but you will no doubt learn, like a prudent 
general, to profit from disaster.’ He 
added in conciusion that he had a lively 
sense of the favors which his patron had 
purposed to confer on him, that he hoped 
before the end of the year to be again at 
his side, but that for the present he must, 
he feared, take leave of a scene which 
would however be seldom absent from his 
thoughts. And he took leave of that 
scene forever. By the middle of August 
he was in Dublin. 

From this moment the biography of 
Swift assumes a new complexion. Dur- 
ing the last few years circumstances had, 
in a manner, enabled him to escape from 
himself. Incessant activity had left him 
no time for gloomy reflection. The posi- 
tion which he most coveted he had at- 
tained. His genius and force of charac- 
ter had extorted from society the homage 
which society is as a rule slow to, pay to 
any but the opulent and noble. In literar 
circles his pre-eminence was armies 
edged. On politics the influence which 
he had exercised had been without paral- 
lel in the history of private men. Now 
all was changed. He found himself sud- 
denly reduced to obscurity and impotence. 
He was no longer the counsellor of great 
ministers, he was no longer in communion 
with the flower of a polished and luxuri- 
ous capital. He was an exile, and an exile 
with little to do and with nothing to hope, 
in a place which was of all places in the 
world the most odious to him. The only 
society with which he could mingle was 
the society of inferiors. What followed, 
followed naturally. He became the prey 
of that constitutional melancholy which 
had been his bane from childhood. The 
fierce and gloomy passions, which pros- 
perous activity had for a while composed, 
again awoke. Each month as it passed 
by added to his irritation and wretched- 
ness. Ill health, the loss of friends, his 
own unpopularity, and, above all, the con- 
dition of the unhappy country in which 
his lot was cast, alternately maddened 
and depressed him. 

On that mysterious malady we flatter 
ourselves that we may be able to throw 
new light, while reviewing, on a future oc- 
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casion, his whole career in Ireland. We 
hope then to fulfil our purpose of break- 
ing a lance with Jeffrey and Thackeray in 
defence of his conduct to Esther Johnson 
and Esther Vanhomrigh ; and to estimate 
his place in English literature and the in- 
fluence which he exercised on subsequent 
writers. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE LADIES LINDORES. 


CHAPTER III. 


THAT night dispersed illusions from the 
mind of John Erskine which it had taken 
all his life to set up. He discovered in 
some degree what his real position was, 
and that it was nota greatone. He got 
rid of many of his high notions as he 
walked about the pleasant, comfortable, 
but somewhat dingy old house, which no 
effort of the imagination could make into 
a great house. He made acquaintance 
with the household. Mrs. Rolls the cook, 
who curtseyed and cried for pleasure at 
the sight of him, and two smiling, fair- 
haired young women, and old Andrew the 
age ag quite sufficient household 
or the place he felt, but very different 
from the army of servants, all so noise- 
less, punctilious, carefully drilled, whom 
he had seen at country houses, with which 
he had fondly hoped his own might bear 
comparison. What a fool he had been! 
These good honest folk had little air of 
being servants at all. Their respect was 
far less than their interest in him; and 
their questions were more like those of 
poor relatives than hired attendants. “I 
hope your mammaw is well, Mr. John,” 
Bauby the cook had said. “ Let the mas- 
ter alone with your Mr. Johns,” Rolls had 
interrupted ; he’s come to man’s estate, 
and you must learn to be more respectful. 
The women, sir, are all alike; you can 
never look for much sense from them.” 
“Maybe you’re right, Tammas,” said 
Bauby ; “ et for all that I cannot help 
saying that its an awfu’ pleasure to see 
Mr. John, that was but that height when 
I saw him last, come home a braw gentle- 
man like what I mind his father.” John 
could do nothing but stand smiling be- 
tween them, hearing himself thus dis- 
cussed. They made it very clear that he 
had come home where he would be taken 
ample care of —but how different it 
was from his thoughts! He thought of 
the manor-house at Milton Magna, and 
laughed and blushed at the ridiculous 
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comparisons he had once made. It was 
a keen sort of self-ridicule, sharp and 
painful. He did not like to think whata 
fool he had been. Now he came to think 
of it, he had quite well remembered Dal- 
rulzian. It was not his youthful imagina- 
tion that was to blame, but a hundred little 
self-deceits, and all the things that he had 
been in the habit of hearing about his own 
importance and his Scotch property. His 
mother had done more than any one else 
to deceive him, he thought; and then he 
said to himself, “‘ Poor mother!” wonder- 
ing if, perhaps, her little romance was all 
involved in Dalrulzian, and if it was a 
sacred place to her. To think that the 
Kingsford household was prose, but the 
early life in which she had been Harry 
Erskine’s wife and little John’s mother, 
the poetry of her existence, was pleasant 
to her son, who was fond of his mother, 
though she was not clever, nor even very 
sensible. John thought, with a blush, of 
the people whom he had invited to Dal- 
rulzian under that extraordinary mistake 
—some of his friends at college, young 
fellows who were accustomed to houses 
full of company and stables full of horses. 
There was nothing in the stables at Dal- 
lulzian but the hired horse which had been 
provided by Rolls in a hired dog-cart to 
bring him up from the station; and as he 
looked round upon the room in which he 
sat after dinner, and which was quite com- 
fortable and highly respectable, though 
neither dignified nor handsome, poor John 
burst into a laugh, in which there was 
more pain than amusement. He seemed 
to himself to be stranded on a desert 
shore. ‘What should he do with himself, 
especially during the long summer, when 
there could be no hunting, no shooting, — 
the summer which he had determined to 
occupy, with a fine sense of duty, in 
making acquaintance with his house and 
his surroundings, and in learning all his 
duties as a country gentleman and person 
of importance? This thought was so 
poignant, that it actually touched his eye- 
lids with asense of moisture. He laughed 
— but he could have cried. There would 
turn out, he supposed, to be about three 
farms on this estate of his; and Scotch 
farmers were very different people from 
the small farmers of the south. To talk 
about his tenants would be absurd. Three 
pragmatical Scotchmen, much better in- 
formed in all practical matters at least 
than himself, and looking down upon him 
as an inexperienced young man. Whata 
fool he had been! If he had come down 





in August for the shooting, —if there was 
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any shooting, — and let his friends under- 
stand that it was a mere shooting-box, a 
“little place in Scotland,” such as the 
hired when they came to the moors, all 
would have been well. But he had used 
no disparaging adjectives in speaking 
of Dalrulzian. , He had called it “my 
place” boldly, and had believed it to be 
a kind of old castle—something that 
probably had been capable of defence 
in its day. Good heavens! what a fool 
he had been! 

He had thought he would be glad to get 
to bed, and felt pleased that he was some- 
what tired with his journey; but he found 
that, on the contrary, the night flew by 
amidst these thoughts,— fathomless night, 
slow and dark and noiseless. Rolls had 
made repeated attempts to draw him into 
conversation in what that worthy called 
the fore-night; but by ten o’clock or so, 
the house was as still as death, not a 
sound anywhere, and hours passed over 
him while he sat and thought. A little 
fire crackled and burned in the grate, with 
little Aétillements and bursts of flame. 
There were a good many books on the 
shelves ; that was always something: and 
«Mrs. Rolls had given him an excellent 
dinner, which he ought to have considered 
also as a very great alleviation of the sit- 
uation. John scarcely knew what hour it 
was when, starting suddenly up in the 
multitude of his thoughts, he threw open 
the window which looked upon the walk, 
and gazed out moodily upon the night. 
The night was soft and clear, and the 
great stretch of the landscape lay dimly 
‘defined under a half-veiled, poetic sky, 
over which light, floating vapors were 
moving with a kind of gentle solemnity. 
There was not light enough to distinguish 
the individual features of the scene, save 
here and there a pale gleam of water, a 
darkness of wood, and the horizon marked 
by that faint — edge which even by 
night denotes the limit of human vision. 
The width, the freshness, the stillness, 
the dewy purity of the air, soothed the 

oung man as he stood and looked out. 

hat was he, a human unit in the great 
round of space, to be so disconcerted by 
the little standing-ground he had? He 
felt abased as he gazed, and a strange 
sense of looking out upon his life came 
over him. His future was like that —all 
vague, breathing towards him a still world 
full of anticipations, full of things hidden 
and mysterious — his, and yet not his, as 
was the soil and the fields. He could 
mortgage it as he could his estate, but he 


. could not sell it away from him, or get. 





rid of what was in it, whether it carried 
out his foolish expectations or not. Cer- 
tainly the sight of this wide scenery, in 
which he was to perform his part, did him 
good, though he could not see it. He 
closed the window, which was heavy, al- 
most with violence, as he came back to 
the ascertained,—to the limited walls 
with their books, the old-fashioned origi- 
nal lamp, and crackling fire. 

But this sound was very unusual in the 


house in the middle of the night. Bau-. 


by, whose room was next her brother’s, 
knocked upon the wall to rouse him. 
“D’ye hear that, Tammas? There’s 
somebody trying to get into the house.” 
Her voice came to Rolls faintly muffled 
by the partition between. -He had heard 
the noise as well as she, but he did 
not think fit to answer save by a grunt. 
Then Bauby knocked again more loudly. 
“Tammas! Man, will ye no put on your 
breeks and go down and see what it is?” 
Rolls, for his part, was already in the 
midst of a calculation. So much plate as 
there was in the house he had brought up 
with him to his room. “ They cannot steal 
tables and chairs,” he said to himself; 
“and as for the young laird, if he’s not 
able to take care of himself, he’ll be none 
the better of me fora defender.” Audibly 
he answered, “ Hold your tongue, woman. 
If the master likes to take the air in the 
sma’ hours, what’s that to you or me?” 
There was a pause of dismay on Bauby’s 
part, and then a faint ejaculation of “ Lord 
bless us! take the air!” But she was 
less easily satisfied than her brother. 
When John went up-stairs with Lis can- 
dle, he saw a light glimmering in the gal- 
lery above, and a figure in white, far too 
substantial to be a ghost, leaning over the 
banisters. “ Eh, sir! is it you, Mr. John?” 
Bauby said. “I was feared it was rob- 
bers ;”’ and then she added in her round, 
soft, caressing voice, “but you mustna 
take the air in the middle of the night: 
you'll get your death of cold, and then, 
what will your mammaw say to me, Mr. 
John?” John shut aneelt up in his 
room, half laughing, half affronted. It 
was many years since he had been under 
the sway of his “mamma” in respect to 
his hours and habits; and nothing could 
be more droll than to go back to the kind 
annoyance of domestic surveillance just 
at the moment when his manhood and 
independence were most evident. He 
laughed, but the encounter brought him 
back, after he had been partly freed from 
it, to aconsciousness of all his limitations 
once more. 
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But things were better in the morning. 
Unless you have something bitter to re- 
roach yourself with, or some calamity 
impending over you, things are generally 
better in the morning. John looked about 
him with more hopeful eyes. He had an 
excellent, a truly Scotch, breakfast, which, 
at five-and-twenty, puts a man in good-hu- 
f and there were one or 
two features about Dalrulzian which, in 
the morning sunshine, looked more en- 
couraging. The stables were tolerabl 
good, made habitable, and furnished wit 
some of the latest improvements by 
Colonel Barrington; and the “policy” 
was in admirable order, — the turf fault- 
less, the shrubberies flourishing, the trees 
— well, not like the trees at Milton Magna, 
but creditable performances for the north. 
John’s countenance cleared as he in- 
spected everything. Rolls led or followed 
him about with great importance, intro- 
ducing and explaining. Had he been an 
English butler, John would have dis- 
missed him very summarily to his pantry ; 
but it was part of the natural mse en 
scene to have a Caleb Balderstone at- 
tached to an old Scotch house. He was 
half proud of this retainer of the family, 
though he threatened to be something of 
a bore; even Bauby, and her care for his 
health, and her sense of responsibility to 
his “mammaw,” were tolerable in this 
light. When one is born a Scotch laird, 
one must accept the natural accompani- 
ments of the position ; and if they were 
sometimes annoying, they were at least 
picturesque. So John put up with Rolls, 
and “ saw the fun ” of him with a kind of 
feeling that Dalrulzian was a Waverley 
novel, and he himself the hero. He had 
been seeing things so much through the 
eyes of his problematical visitors, that he 
was glad to see this also through their 
eyes. To them, these servants of his 
would be altogether “ characteristic,” and 
full of “local color.” And then the 
subtle influence of property began to af- 
fect the young man and modify his dis- 
appointment. “A poor thing, sir, but 
mine own,” he said to himself. These 
were “my plantations” that crested the 
hill; the fishing on the river was said to 
be excellent, and belonged to Dalrulzian ; 
the moorland on the eastern side of the 
hill was “my moor.” Things began to 
mend. When he went back again after 
his examination to the room from which 
he had started, John found a luncheon 
spread for him, which was not. inferior to 
the breakfast, and Rolls, in his black 
coat, having resumed the butler, and 








thrown off the factotum, but not less dis- 
posed to be instructive than before. 
“You may as well,” young Erskine 
said, eating an admirable cutlet, “tell me 
something about my neighbors, Rolls.” 
“T’ll do that, sir,” said Rolls, with 
cordiality; and then he made a pause. 
“The first to be named is no to call a 
neighbor; but I hope, sir, you’ll think far 


mair of her than of any neighbor. She’s 
your ain best blood, and a leddy with a 
great regard for Dalrulzian, and not an- 


other friend so near to her as you. It 
came from Dalrulzian, and it’ll come back 
to Dalrulzian with careful guiding,” said 
Rolls oracularly ; “not to say that blood’s 
thicker than water, as the auld Scots by- 
word goes.” 

This address gave John some sense of 
perplexity; but after an interval he dis- 
covered what it meant. “It is my old 
Aunt Barbara of whom you are speaking,” 
he said. “ Certainly, I shall see her first 
of all.” 

“She is an excellent lady, sir; careful 
of her money. It will be real good for 
the estate when—— But, bless me! I 
wadna have you to be looking forward to 
what may never come,—that is to say, 
that auld Miss Barbara, being real com- 
fortable, sir, in this life, will not go out of 
it a moment sooner than she can help: 
and for a’ that we ken o’ heaven, I would- 
na blame her; for, grand as it may be, it 
will ay be a strange place. There’s no- 
body more thought upon in the county 
than Miss Barbara Erskine at Dunearn. 
Weel, sir, and the neighbors. There’s 
the Earl of Lindores first of a’. We 
maun give him the paw, as the French 
say. Maybe you’ve met with some of the 
family in London? You'll see plenty and 
hear plenty of them here. The earl he is 
avery pushing man. He would like to 
take the lead in a’ the county business ; 
but there’s many of the gentry that are 
not exactly of that opinion. And my lad 
countess, she’s of the booky kind, wit 
authors, and painters, and that kind of 
cattle aye about the place. I’m not that 
fond of thae instructed leddies. Weemen 
are best no to be ower clever, in my poor 
opinion. Young Rintoul, that’s the son, 
is away with his regiment; I ken no- 
thing of him: and there’s two young led- 
dies ——” 

“ Now I remember,” said John. “ You 
are the most concise of chroniclers, Rolls. 
I like your style. I once knew some of 
the Lindores family — cousins, I suppose. 
There were young ladies in that family 
too. I knew them very well.” Here he 
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paused, a smile stealing about the corners 
of his mouth, 

“I ken no-thing about their relations,” 
said Rolls. “It was an awfu’ melancholy 
story; but it’s an ill wind that blaws no- 
body good. The late earl was liked by 
everybody. Kut I’m saying no-thing 
against this family. One of the young 
daughters is married, poor thing! The 
other one at hame, my Lady Edith, is a 
bonnie bit creature. She was great friends 
with gor young lady. But if you were to 
ask my opinion, sir—which is neither 
here nor there,” said Rolls, in insinuating 
tones, “I would say there was not one 
that was fit to hold the candle to Miss 
Nora. We had our bits of tiffs, the cornel 
and me. There were some things he 
would never see in a proper light; but 
they were much thought o’, and saw a’ 
the best company. When you let aplace, 
it’s a grand thing to have tenants that 
never let down the character of the house.” 

“ You mean the Barringtons,” said John. 
He was not much interested in this sub- 
ject. They had been unexceptionable 
tenants; but he could scarcely help re- 
garding them with a little jealousy, almost 
dislike, as if they had been invaders of 
his rights. 

“ And they were awfu’ fond of it,” said 
Rolls, watching his young master’s coun- 
tenance. “Miss Nora above a’. You 
see she’s grown up at Dalrulzian. It was 
all they could do to get her away from the 
walk this last morning. I thought she 
would have grown till’t. If you and Miss 
Nora were ever to meet,” the old servant 
added, in his most engaging tones, “I 
cannot but believe you would be real good 
— freends ——” 

“TI see you have provided for every 
contingency,” said the young laird, with 
alaugh. His Caleb Balderstone, he said 
to himself, was almost better, if that was 
possible, than Scott’s. But John’s mind 
had been set afloat on a still more pleas- 
ant channel, and he let the old man 
maunder on. 

“It’s true she’s English,” said Rolls; 
“but that matters no-thing in my opinion, 
on what they call the side of the distaff. 
I’ll no say but it’s offensive in a man: 
putting up so long with the cornel and his 
ways of thinking, I’m no a bad authority 
on that. But weemen are a different kind 
of creatures. A bit ne pay if ye 
— so call it—a kind of a different 
awkcent, so to speak, baith in the soul 
and the tongue, is just a pleasant variety. 
It gives new life to a family sometimes, 
and mends the breed, if you’ll no think 


me coarse. A little of everything is good 
in a race. And besides being so good 
and so bonnie, Miss Nora will have a 
little siller of her ain, which spoils noth- 
ing. Not one of your great fortunes, but 
just a little siller— enough for their 
preens and rubbitch — of her ain.” 

Here, however, the pleasant delusion 
with which Nora’s humble champion was 
delighting himself was suddenly dispersed 
by a question which proved his young 
master to be thinking nothing about 
Nora. “I used to know some of the 
Lindores family,” John repeated, “a 
brother of the earl. I wonder if they 
ever come here?” 

“TI know nothing about their relations, 
sir,” said Rolls promptly. “ It’s thought 
the earl’s awfu’ ambitious. They’re no 
that rich, and he has an eye to everything 
that will push the familyon. There’s one 
of them marriet, poor thing!” 

“1 am afraid you are a fierce old bach- 
elor,” said John, rising from the table; 
“this is the second time you have said 
‘poor thing.’ ” 

“That’s my Lady Caroline, sir,” said 
Rolls, with a grave face, “that’s married 
upon Torrance of Tinto, far the richest of 
all-our neighbor gentlemen. You'll no 
remember him? He was a big, mischiev- 
ous callant when you were but a little 
thing, begging your pardon, sir, for the 
freedom,” said the old servant, with a 
little bow of apology; but the gravity of 
his countenance did not relax. “It’s not 
thought in the country-side that the leddy 
was very fain of the marriage — poor 
thing!” 

“You are severe critics in the country- 
side. One must take care what one does, 
Rolls.” 

“ Maybe, sir, that’s true; they say pub- 
lic opinion’s a grand thing: whiles it will 
keep a person from going wrong. But 
big folks think themselves above that,” 
Rolls said. And then, having filled out a 
glass of wine, which his master did not 
want, he withdrew. Rolls was not quite 
satisfied with the young laird. He be- 
took himself to the kitchen with his tray 
and a sigh, unburdening himself to Bauby 
as he set down the remains of the meal 
on the table. “I wouldna wonder,” he 
said, shaking his head, “if he turned out 
mair English than the cornel himsel.” 

“ Hoot, Tammas!” said Bauby, always 
willing to take the best view, “that’s no 
possible. When ye refleck that he was 
born at Dalrulzian, and brought up till 
his thirteenth year ——” 





“Sic bringing up!” cried old Rolls; 
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“and a stepfaither that never could learn 
so much as to say the name right o’ the 
house that took him in!” 

Meanwhile John, left alone with his 
own thoughts, found a curious vein of 
new anticipations opened to him by the 
old man’s talk. The smile that had 
lighted on the corners of his mouth came 
back and settled there, betraying some- 
thing of the maze of pleased recollec- 
tions, the amused yet tender sentiment 
which these familiar yet half-forgotten 
names had roused again. Caroline and 
Edith Lindores! No doubt they were 
family names, and the great young ladies 
who were his neighbors were the cousins 
of those happy girls whom he remem- 
bered so well. The Lindores had been 
at a Swiss mountain inn where he and 
some of his friends had lived for six 
weeks under pretence of reading. They 
had made friends on the score of old 
family acquaintance “at home;” and he 
never remembered so pleasant a holiday. 
What had become of the girls by this 
time? Carry, the eldest, was sentimental 
and poetical, and all the young men were 
of opinion that Beaufort, the young uni- 
versity don, who was at the head of the 
party, had talked more poetry than was 

ood for him with that gentle enthusiast. 

3eaufort had gone to the bar since then, 
and was said to be getting on. Had 
they kept up their intercourse, or had it 
dropped, John wondered, as his own ac- 
quaintance with the family had dropped? 
They were poor people, living abroad for 
economy and education, notwithstanding 
that Mr. Lindores was brother to an earl. 
Surely sometimes the earl must invite his 
relations, or at least he would be sure to 
hear of them, to come within the circle of 
their existence again. Young Erskine 
had almost forgotten, to tell the truth, the 
existence of the Lindores; yet when the 
were thus recalled to him, and the possi- 
bility of a second meeting dawned on his 
mind, his heart gave a jump of pleasure 
in his bosom. On the instant there ap- 
peared before him the prettiest figure in 
short frocks, with an aureola of hair about 
the young head —a child, yet something 
more thanachild. Edith had been only 
sixteen, he remembered ; indeed he found 
that he remembered everything about her 
as soon as her image was thus lightly 
called back. What might she be now, in 
her grown-up condition? Perhaps not so 
sweet, perhaps married —a contingency 
which did not please him to think of. 
And what if he should be on the eve of 
seeing her again! 


The smile of pleasure, of amusement, 
even of innocent vanity with which in 
this airy stage a young man contemplates 
such a possibility, threw a pleasant light 
over his face. He went out with that 
smile half hidden under his fair mous- 
tache, which gave ita kind of confiden- 
tial character between him and himself 
so to speak. As he had nothing else to 
do, it occurred to him to take a walk on 
the road to Dunearn where he had seen 
the French-Scotch fourelles of Lindores 
Castle through the trees the day before, 
and “take a look at” the place — why, he 
did not know —for no particular reason, 
merely to amuse himself. And ‘as he 
went down the avenue that old episode 
came back to him more and more fully. 
He remembered all the little expeditions, 
the little misadventures, the jokes, though 
perhaps they were not brilliant. Carry 
lingering behind with Beaufort, talking 
Shelley, with a flush of enthusiasm about 
her: Edith always foremost, chidden and 
petted, and made much of by everybody, 
with her long hair waving, and those fine 
little shoes which he had tied once — 
thick mountain shoes — but such wonder- 
ful Cinderella articles! All these recol- ° 
lections amused him like a story as he 
went down the avenue, taking away his 
attention from external things; ‘and it 
was not till he was close upon the gate 
that he was aware of the presence of two 
ladies who seemed to have paused on 
their walk to speak to Peggy Burnet, the 
gardener’s wife, who inhabited the lodge. 
His ear was caught by his own name, 
always an infallible means of rousing the 
most careless attention. He could not 
help hearing what Peggy was saying, for 
her voice was somewhat high-pitched, and 
full of rural freedom. “Oh ay, my leddy; 
the young maister, that’s Mr. John, that’s 
the laird, came hame yestreen,” Peggy 
was saying, “ before he was expectit. The 
carriage —that’s the bit dog-cart, if you 
can ca’ it a carriage, for there’s nothing 
better left, nor so much as a beast to draw 
it that we can ca’ oor ain — was sent to 
the station to meet him. When, lo! he 
comes linking along the road on his ain 
twa legs, and no so much asa bag ora 
portmanty behind him, and asks at the 
gate, Is this Dalrulzian? kenning noth- 
ing of his ain house! And me, I had- 
na the sense to think, This is him; but 
just let him in as if he had been a stran- 
ger. And noa creature to take the least 
notice! Mr. Rolls was just out o’ him- 
sel with vexation, to let the young mais- 





ter come hame as if he had been ony 
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gangrel body; but it couldna be called 
my fault.” 

“Surely it could not be your fault; if 
he wanted a reception, he should have 
come when he was expected,” said a softer 
voice, with a little sound of laughter. 
Surely, John thought, he had heard that 
voice before. He hurried forward won- 
dering, taking off his hat instinctively. 
Who were they? Two ladies, one elder, 
one younger, mother and daughter. They 
looked up at him as he approached. The 
faces were familiar, and yet not familiar. 
Was it possible? He felt himself redden 
with excitement as he stood breathless, 
his hat off, the blood flushing to the very 
roots of his hair, not able to get out a 
word in his surprise and pleasure. They 
on their side looked at him smilingly, not 
at all surprised, and the elder lady held 
out her hand. “After so long a time 
you will scarcely know us, Mr. Erskine,” 
_ She said; “ but we knew you were expect- 

ed, and all about you, you see.” 

‘Know you?” cried John, almost 
speechless with the wonder and delight. 
“Mrs. Lindores! The thing is, can I 
venture to believe my eyes? There never 
was such luck in the world! I think I 
must be dreaming. Who would have ex- 
pected to meet you here, and the very 
first day?” 

Peggy Burnet was much disturbed by 
this greeting. She pushed forward, mak- 
ing an anxious face at him. “Sir! sir! 
you maun say my leddy,” she breathed, 
in a shrill whisper, which he was too much 
excited to take any notice of, but which 
amused the ladies. They cast a laughing 
look at each other. “Didn’t you know 
we were here?” the mother said. “Then 
we had the advantage of you. We have 
been speculating about you for weeks 
past — whether you would be much 
changed, whether you would come at once 
to Lindores to renew old acquaintance — ” 

“ That you may be sure | should have 
done,” said John, “as soon as I knew 
you were there. And are you really at 
Lindores? living there? for good? It 
seems too delightful to be true.” 

They were both changed. And he did 
not know why they should look at each 
other with such a laughing interchange of 

lances. It made him somewhat uncom- 
ortable, though his mind was too full of 
the pleasure of seeing them to be fully 
conscious of it. It was Edith, as was 
natural, who was most altered in appear- 
ance. She had been a tall girl, looking 
more than her age; and now she was a 
small, very young woman. At that period 





of life such changes happen sometimes ; 
but the difference was delightful, though 
embarrassing. Yes, smaller, she was 
actually smaller, he said to himself, “as 
high as my heart,” as Orlando says: yet 
no longer little Edith, but an imposing, 
stately personage at whom he scarcely 
ventured to look boldly, but only snatched 
shy glances at, abashed by her soft re- 
gard. He went on stammering out his 
pleasure, his delight, his surprise, hardly 
knowing what he said. “I had just begun 
to hope that you might come sometimes, 
that I might have a chance of seeing 
you,” he was saying; whereupon Edith 
smiled gravely, and her mother gave a 
little laugh aloud. 

“T don’t believe he knows anything 
about it, Edith,” she said. 

“Twas sure of it, mamma,” Edith re- 
plied; while between them John stood 
dumb, not knowing what to think. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE ARCADY OF OUR GRANDFATHERS, 


WHEN a man has arrived at the prime 
of life, that is, when he finds himself a 
little —a very little —nearer sixty than 
fifty, he is apt to become sensitive on the 
subject of his age. If he be faintly con- 
scious that youth has passed, he dislikes 
being reminded of the fact; he does not 
wish to hear that he is a wonder for his 
time of life, and any indelicate hint from 
some enfant terrible, suggesting that the 
period of fogeyism is approaching, he re- 
sents with pardonable warmth. Even a 
philosopher has been known to betray 
irritation when told that it was time for 
him to resign — that his place was wanted. 

Hence, when one of those young per- 
sons — in this instance it must have been 
a very young person — who flesh their 
maiden swords as critics in the periodical 
press, audaciously described the present 
writer as an elderly clergyman, the kindly 
judgment passed in the body of the article 
was resented rather as an outrage than a 
friendly critique. To be labelled “elder- 
ly” when one is conscious of exuberant 
vitality, to have one’s career in a manner 
cut short by being scheduled with the 
infirm, was really too bad. 

It was while smarting under this un- 
deserved and gratuitous wrong that a 
remarkable coincidence afforded some 
comfort to my wounded self-esteem. 
During the same week that I was de- 
nounced as e/derly, I had occasion to visit 
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one of my parishioners, a man at one time 
of great force and intelligence, who had 
completed his ninety-first year; on the 
very next day I received a visit from one 
of the landowners in the parish, who was 
at the time ninety-two; and four days 
afterwards I met walking on the high- 
road, a mile from my own door, the oldest 
beneficed clergyman in the diocese of 
Norwich, a man revered and loved by all 
who know him, and who still, at the age 
of ninety-three, officiates every Sunday in 
the parish where he has ministered for 
sixty-nine years, and ministered too as 
few men of ordinary calibre are able to do 
at half his age. 

It was an inexpressible solace to my 


’ wounded feelings that, in a single week, I 


had talked with three men, each of whom 
was actually old enough to be my grand- 
father; and as I pursued my solitary 
Arcadian rambles, by one of those freaks 
of self-deception which we are all inclined 
to indulge in at times, it seemed to me 
that the fact of such venerable persons 
being alive in my immediate neighbor- 
hood proved me to be a young man still, 
for is not every man young who has, or 
who might have, a living grandfather ? 

Moreover, looking round me on this 
side and on that, I was forcibly struck by 
the fact that I was surrounded by an ex- 
traordinarily large number of persons of 
both sexes of very advanced age, whom it 
was my business to visit in the ordinary 
course of my duty—old men and old 
women who still retained their faculties, 
though looking back over eighty, some of 
them over nearly ninety years — people 
who dearly loved to talk about their earlier 
reminiscences, and to repeat the traditions 
of an age that has gone as completely as 
the age of chivalry — people whose very 
exaggerations and inaccuracies are in- 
structive, and who, as they drop off one 
by one, carry with them under the sod 
“portions and parcels of the dreadful 
past,” which none of those who now 
remain can tell us of as they could, who 
seventy or eighty years ago were actors 
in the drama of our petty village life — 
actors, or, it may be, sufferers. 

As I reflected, it seemed to me that it 
would be well if from the generation of 
the very aged people around me I endeav- 
ored to glean such stories as I could of 
the condition of the peasantry and their 
habits during the days to which the mem- 
ory of man doth extend, inasmuch as 
traditions of this nature are very rarely 
long-lived, and have a tendency to disap- 
pear altogether. The slightest words and 








acts of the great leaders in art, or politics, 
or literature, are greedily sought for and 
jealously preserved, but the personal rem- 
iniscences of the humble peasant who 
has hardly left Arcadia for a week at a 
time since he was born, ana who has been 
bound to the soil which he has tilled with- 
out change, without cessation, without 
ambition, and, as far as this world is 
concerned, without hope, surely ought to 
have something to suggest to us. Why 
should history be too proud to notice the 
lowly ? 

There is indeed a sect of — economists 
I believe they call themselves, who are 
making determined efforts to throw every 
difficulty in the way of all who desire to 
collect and preserve the stories and tradi- 
tions of the peasantry. These theorists 
are, 1 hope, well-meaning and peaceable 
citizens in the main; but blameless as 
their ordinary life is, they become danger- 
ous maniacs if you hint to them that you 
can tolerate outdoor relief in any shape 
or form. In their view, all the sickly and 
infirm, all the blind and halt and lame, all 
the aged widows and the old men who are 
past work, and have not saved a fortane 
out of ten shillings a week, ought to be 
buried alive, or afforded every possible 
facility for dying of mere dulness with 
the utmost speed. It is idle to reason 
with monomaniacs, but upon such as are 
not ey beyond the reach of argument I 
would fain urge that there is one con- 
sideration which may induce us to pause, 
before we give in to the heresy that all 
the aged poor should be shut up in what 
Carlyle called the Joor-law Bastilles. 

To carry out a hard and fast rule, and 
to shut up “in the house ” every old man 
or woman past work, would be to snap off 
rudely the rustic’s connection with the 
past, and to take from him almost the 
only picturesque and harmonizing ele- 
ment in his monotonous existence. Gas- 
light theorists have no notion of the part 
that the old people play in our country 
life. The tottering old crone that sits 
knitting in the sun, with nothing in the 
world but the scanty furniture of her tin 
two-roomed cottage, can be trusted wit 
the toddling baby whose mother has gone 
to the next market town, or she can give 
the alarm if the pig is in danger of break- 
ing out of the sty. In return she gets 
some little kindly office done for her 
which brings into play the softer and gen- 
tler emotions, and gives scope for services 
of Christian charity which cannot be paid 
for in coin or be set down in a debtor and 
creditor account. The old man who hob- 
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bles slowly with his stick, and only now 
and then can earn a shilling by poking 
about in a ditch or looking after a feeble 
cow, crouches with his old “ missus ” over 
the scanty fire in the wet days when noth- 
ing is doing, and the younger neighbors 
drop in to have ,a talk. It takes these 
neighbors out of themselves and widens 
their very, very narrow horizon; they get 
transported into a past that is like, 
and yet so different from, the present; 
legend and tale of suffering or daring are 
repeated, alluded to, asked about, dis- 
cussed; the rustic of to-day finds himself 
bound by shadowy links of mysterious 
sympathy to the days gone by, and he is 
the better for it. With so little to soften 
him and so much to harden him — believ- 
ing, because he is taught to believe, that 
his employer is his oppressor, that the 
landlords are robbers, that the parsons 
are working for lucre, that every man’s 
hand is against him— we can very ill af- 
ford to take from the peasant any personal 
influence that tends to civilize him. You 
do hinra grievous wrong if you help him 
to the conviction that human beings, like 
wild beasts, had best make short work 
with all the old consumers who have 
ceased to be bread-winners. Yet this is 
the tendency of the doctrines of the 
economists. 

“You don’t seem to me quite a fool 
somehow!” said one of these blatant 
gentlemen to me the other day ina rail- 
way carriage. “ But when your sort be- 
gins to talk of your ‘moral side of the 
question’ and of ‘feelings’ and ‘ro- 
mance,’ wy sort ain’t going to be shut up 
that way. All I’ve got to say to that 
bunkum is — it’s all my eye!” 

When vanity has forced the blush of 
pride to the cheek under pressure of the 
delicate compliment that you are not 
“quite a fool somehow,” prudence sug- 
gests that you should allow the graceful 
sycophant to have the last word. For 
“my sort” we love to drop into the little 
cabins and gossip with our elders, picking 
up the fragments that still remain of the 
language and the traditions that are fad- 
ing. Sometimes we come upon odd scraps 
of scandal, as when old Cobb assures us 
that his mother held him up to look at 
Lord Nelson after the battle of the Nile 
when he appeared in Norfolk “long o’ 
Cap’n Trowbridge, you know. Folks said 
as he wanted to be on the quiet ’cause o’ 
them as he wanted to see down Necton 
ways. But he hadn’t on’y one arm an’ 
one eye, and they soon foun’ fm out.” 
Sometimes we get at the deep-seated faith 





in charms and occult lore which the 


schoolmaster has not quite eradicated, 
when, with bated breath, and very slowly, 
Sally Doy solemnly declares what her 
own knowledge and experience forbid her 
doubting. Sometimes in one of the few 
chimney-corners of a ramshackle farm- 
house which the enterprising agent has 
doomed, an aged farmer of the all but 
extinct species is beguiled into opening 
out upon us. They are, however, a wary 
and reticent race, and shy of letting out 
too much at a time. But what a flavor 
their stories have! I turn out many an 
afternoon, weary and eye-sore, trudge 
across the heavy fields and muddy lanes, 
and drop down upon a three-legged stool 
before the smouldering fire. -In a little I 
am a new man. 

Round and round and round we beat. 
More often than not it’s a blank day. 
But then again, awoke by a chance word, 
up there rises from the dark storehouses 
of memory a cloud as big as a man’s 
hand, and how slowly we have to set to 
work if we hope to see it gather form and 
distinctness! If you lose your chance, 
you may never get it again. “It’s easy 
does it,” as they say. “ Prowided you 
beant hurrisome,” you may get most 
things out of your Arcadian friends — 
except money! If the truth must be con- 
fessed, I should be sorry to learn all that 
my informants had to tell in a single 
sitting. I do dearly love gossip, provided 
always that it is gossip which concerns 
the dead. The townsman’s gabble is not 
at all to my liking —it is so oppressively 
modern in its tone; to him everythin 
anterior to the days of George the Third 
is “very ancient.” Do the poor in the 
towns a// retire into “the house” before 
they are seventy? Or is it that the wor- 
ship of geography and English grammar, 
so firmly established and so bountifully 
endowed in the board schools, has led the 
townsman to fight very shy indeed of any- 
thing remotely resembling history ? 

Be it as it may, in Arcadia men and 
women are still to be found who live very 
much in the past and love it, who have 
nothing to retail to you from the last 
penny paper, who do not concern them- 
selves with politics, who have no opinions 
on Indian affairs, who have never seen 
the Royal Academy, and yet whose con- 
versation to “my sort” has a never-end- 
ing attraction. Those dear old people 
have really got something to /e//, not only 
to repeat. 

Their talk is meatier, and ’Il stay, 
While book-froth seems to whet your hunger ! 
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One notable feature of the old Arca- 
dian is that he is not a daudator temporis 
acti. I never yet heard one of them say 
that “the former times were better than 
these.” To a man they will stand to it 
that the present generation know nothing 
of the hard life their grandsires had expe- 
rience of. “How did I come into this 
parish if I warn’t born in it,eh? Why 
you see there was four of us, and my 
mother she worked the spinning-wheel, 
and they was a-going out, don’t you know? 
And then —lawk! I think she did a little 
among the rushes, and you see, my father 
he got hurted wi’ a cart, and boys kind o’ 
counted on going out —and that were all 
seventy-five year ago!” You must give 
him his head, or you'll very soon puzzle 
him. Moreover you must allow him 
unlimited use of harmless expletives. 
“Lawk,” and “you see,” and “whoy” 
are absolutely indispensable assistants to 
him. But above all you must allow him 
to dless you freely. The number of bless- 
ings I get in the course of the year, if 
they only brought material advantage with 
them, would result in fabulous wealth for 
me and my heirs. 

Stripped bare of beatitudes and circum- 
locutions, old Wiffin’s story comes to this. 
His father was killed by an accident, his 
mother was left with four sons, of whom 
he was the eldest; the rest all died young. 
He was just fourteen. Of course he had 
to go to work. The parish gave hima 
suit of clothes. What were they? A 
“flannel jacket kind of a jersey as they 
call ’em now,” a pair of leather breeches 
without buskins, and a pair of shoes. 
Thus fitted out he was “ let out you know” 
toa man of the name of Emms /or his 
board and no wages. There were four 
men and boys in the little homestead. 
Emms had no family. Mrs. Emms did 
the dairy and the cooking by the help of 
a girl whom she worked like sin. They 
had plenty to eat “and a deal more meat 
than they get now;” the bread, however, 
was “awful.” The two serving-boys 
(Wiffin was one; Judd, another of my old 
friends, was the other) had to sit in the 
“what you may call the back kitchen 
like.” All through the long winter even- 
ings there they sat with never a pretence 
of fire. Sometimes in the bitter frost and 
snow they’d leave open the door of the 
living-room where Farmer Emms was 
enjoying his pipe. Mrs. Emms was “ get- 
ting the victuals,” and the girl was spin- 
ning. The two men were out in the stable 

or the cowhouse—“they were a deal 
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warmer than we” — and the monotonous 
day came to an end with a bowl of milk 
and a hunch of the “awful” bread. At 
eight o’clock everybody used to turn in. 
The men and boys, as far as I can make 
out, seem to have had no bedsteads ; they 
slept “anyhow —top o’ the house most- 
ly!” Wiffin has a vivid recollection of 
his first night at Emms’s, for he and 
Judd have often recurred to it. Wiffin, 
being soft of heart, lay awake crying 
for his mother. “1 kep’ a thinkin’ on 
her. I dunno how it war, somehow I 
couldn’t help a-dreamin’ as she wanted 
me.” Judd, being of sterner metal, chose 
him out a warm retreat — for it was cold. 
They were going to brew next day, and 
he —he slept in the mash-tub/ “1 heard 
him a-snoring, and he make out as he 
heard me a-crying, but that ain’t so.” 
The poor lad throve on the hard work 
and abundant food. “How did you get 
your clothes if you got no wages?” “I 
didn’t get no clothes. I was always a 
little ’un, yet I grew, and when my first 
year came to an end I said to my master, 
*Look here!’ and I showed him how I 
had nothing between my breeches and 
my jacket. We used to fasten up our 
breeches with astrap oracord. I couldn’t 
buy a strap, so I had to truss up with 
string, and the breeches were good 
breeches, but they were too heavy for the 
jacket, and they’d tore the bottom part 
off. Sol says to master, ‘ Look here!’ 
says I,‘I can’t go on so.’ And he was 
put out about something, and he took me 
up short, and says he, ‘Then you may 
go off so!’ And I ‘did go off, and I 
went and I hired myself with Farmer 
Olde —up that way—and there I was 
to get a pound a year, for he knew I was 
handy.” 

It requires a considerable effort of im- 
agination in our time, to throw ourselves 
back into the days when tens of thousands 
of grown men and women were to be 
found who never spent anything from one 
year’s end to another. A lad of eighteen 
or twenty was quite content with a couple 
of gateds a year and his board. “A good 
man sometimes used to get ten pounds — 
I’ve heard of one or two,” says Wiffin; 
“but then they were extraordinary good 
men. There didn’t appear to be no money 
then! We used to have a shilling, or at 
most eighteenpence, to take a team to 
Norwich, and there was fourpence to pay 
at the gate, and that’s all we got, and if 
we didn’t get back to the gate before 
twelve there was another fourpence we 
should have had to pay. But of course 
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no one was going to miss the gate — 
*tain’t likely!” 

The same absence of money in the 
rural districts showed itself in a hundred 
different ways. It never occurred to peo- 
ple that everything cou/d be reduced toa 
money value. “Nobody knew anything 
about soap and candles. In the goodish 
farmhouses the girls used to cut the rushes 
and dry them, and then there used to be 
a boiling of the fat, and sometimes they 
used to let poor folks bring their own dry 
rushes and dip ’em for nothing. Spin- 
ning was mostly going out, but some on 
’em (a phrase which every old Arcadian 
loves] kept it on much longer than oth- 
ers, and the buyers used to come round 
and take the yarn and bring back cloth, 
and sometimes it was poor cloth too, and 
then they used to quarrel; but the buyers 
always had the best of it. Many of them 
were Scotchmen, so I’ve heard say, and 
when they growed abusive, lawk! it war 
no manner o’ use trying to understand 
*em — they didn’t mean you to!” I as- 
sume that there was some settling of ac- 
counts between the parties, but Wiffin 
doesn’t remember it, and he evidently 
looks upon the trade as carried on with- 
out a cash balance. 

Wiffin’s reminiscences, it must be ob- 
served, do not go back much more than 
seventy years. He is only a little over 
eighty, but there are much older than he. 
His wife is his senior by five or six years. 
Unluckily she is a commonplace old lady, 
and you must not put too great a strain 
upon her. What you can get from her 
take, and when you see her put her hand 
to her head with a “Lawk, now I’m 
mazed!” give her a shilling and go your 
ways. But old Biddy Wiffin has her vivid 
recollections too, and she has a word to 
say to the modern lasses. “I can’t abide 
all their fal-lals!” she sayssometimes. I 
am never so indiscreet as to ask her what 
she means, and I assume “ fal-lals” to be 
some heinous vices about which it would 
be indelicate to inquire. Worked up to 
virtuous indignatjon she becomes voluble, 
and then is your time. “Gals! there 
ain’t no gals —they’re ladies. You've got 
to call ’em Miss, or they'll sauce you! 
When I was young I was a gal! I was 
one of the lucky ones, though, I was! 
You mayn’t credit it, but it’s as true as 
you're sitting there: / never had a mis- 
tress as ever give me a flogging —not 
one!” 

I know not how my readers will receive 
this solemn asseveration, but it came io 
me with a shock of pathos that almost un- 





manned me. On inquiry I found that 
these boys and girls in the old farm- 
houses at the beginning of the century 
were treated at times with an amount of 
brutality almost inconceivable to us. The 
old people are unanimous in testifying to 
this, and the evidence they have furnished 
me is sometimes very dreadful. “ She’s 
a-going on about that there boy o’ hers 
’eause his schoolmaster give him a hid- 
ing,” growled out old Reed, who has 
lived over eighty-four years. ‘I tell her 
she knows nothing o’ what bar-bar-ity 
means. | tell ’e there ain’t none o’ the 
bar-bar-ity as there used to be!” Then, 
with much vigorous emphasis and a cer- 
tain eloquence with which the old man is 
gifted, he told me what I can -never hope 
to tell half as forcibly. Accept the follow- 
ing as a version of his story. “I was over 
eighteen. I had been out in the same 
farmhouse three years with a man named 
Grimmer. He was a hoggish sort of man 
— what I call real hoggish —and I never 
liked him, and I thought I ought to get 
two pounds a year, and he hadn’t the 
means. It was just the year after the 
war, and the farmers were breaking right 
and left, and I thought he’d break, and so 
he did; but I was beforehand with him, 
and I went and hired myself with a man 
of the name of Mills; he had that 
farm, you know. . . . So I was to get two 
pounds a year, and there were five of us, 
men and boys, and when I got there I 
didn’t like the looks nor the talk of the 
other four. When we went to bed they 
began to bounce a bit. ‘You won’t be 
many days, young ’un,’ they said, ‘ be- 
fore our master will call you into his little 
yard.’ And when I asked what for, they 
told me that he was a rare ’un for the 
whip, and he gave it to them all round, 
young and old. We had to be down and 
out by five o’clock, and two or three days 
after I’d been there I was late. When I 
came down, there he was. He was big, 
powerful man, with wrists like a cart- 
horse’s fore legs, but he was lamish and 
walked with a stick. ‘ Boy,’ says he, ‘go 
you and fetch my whip and bring it me 
in the little vtien f But I never stirred. 
‘Do you hear?’ says he, and his great 
voice was like a bull’s. ‘I hear,’ says I, 
‘but I’m not coming.’ Out he jumped, 
and he was that mad that he was no more 
lame than you are; he was as nimble as a 
cat. And there he’d got me griped in his 
left hand, and one of those brewer’s 
whips, all one piece and six feet long, in 
the other. And there were those four 
looking on to see if I’d give in. and he 
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took me up asif I’d been a puppy, and 
flung me a couple of yards off, and swish 
it came. I was stubborn, and that mad 
that I felt no more than if he’d been hit- 
ting an anvil. He certainly would have 
killed me if the team man hadn’t called 
out to him, ‘ Master, you'll be hung next 
assizes for killing that boy.2 Then he 
went in, and then I found my clothes 
were cut as if it had been with a knife, 
and I was bleeding all over. He wasn’t 
such a bad master, though, for all that. 
O’ course he used to flog us, but then, 
when he did, you see he meant it ’cause 
o’ them wrists.” 

Think of that, you who maunder on 
about the simple tastes of your progen- 
itors. Was there no redress for inhuman 
ferocity like this, no protection for half- 
naked lads against these ruffians? None! 
“ Where was the parson?” “He? He 
used to come over from Swaffham o’ Sun- 
days. I don’t know what they call’d 
him.” Magistrates? “What was the 
use of my going to the magistrates? 
There wasn’t a laboring man for miles 
round would have dared to appear against 
a farmer; and as for them, they were all 
alike, and he wasn’t such a bad master 
after all, \t wasn’t half such a hoggish 
sort of a place as Grimmer’s.” But then 
Farmer Grimmer hadn’t “ them wrists.” 

The same hideous cruelty seems to 
have run through everything. Here in 
my Arcadian retreat we have for two hun- 
dred years had the rare advantage of pos- 
sessing a school endowed by a former 
inhabitant of the parish, at which boys 
and girls have been educated gratis in 
the three R’s. The school has been such 
an inestimable boon to the people, has 
worked and is working so well, has been 
for so long the envy of the county, and is 
at this moment so remarkably efficient, 
that her Majesty’s commissioners have 
of course imposed a new scheme upon us, 
which will effectually hamper and event- 
ually extinguish our endowment, and 
level us down to the required minimum 
standard of the village schools around us. 
Over this school, some seventy years ago, 
reigned supreme a man whom the people 
believe to have been a Jew. Old men 
and women in the parish to this day never 
mention his name without horror and a 
hate that is bad to notice. “ Many’s the 
time,” said an old woman to me, “that 
I’ve hid in a brake or a dry ditch all day 
long for fear my mother should make me 
goto school. Some of them used regular 
to hunt up them as were playing truant, 
and bring ’em in to see ’em whipped !” 





“It was all the same wherever you 
went,” says old Reed. “ Folks seemed to 
hanker after it. 1 never did like to see a 
I abused myself, but I’d have walked 
miles to see a man in the stocks and the 
tothers pelting of him!” It appears that 
the constable in those days was a much 
more powerful personage than Policeman 
X., and that if he found a vagrant skulk- 
ing about, he would think very little of 
shutting him up in the cage for the night, 
with the chance of forgetting him next 
morning. Soin the case of a fight —no 
rare occurrence —the cry of ‘“consta- 
bles ” would empty the alehouse yardin a 
twinkling, and the combatants would take 
to their heels, absolutely cowed by the 
terrors of the law. re yet, as faras I 
can learn, it never would have entered 
into the head of a laborer of those days 
to appeal to the law. It was a power 
like some hideous Juggernaut that could 
grimly crush and defied resistance ; but 
for an agricultural laborer to look to it for 
refuge or defence would have been too 
ridiculous. Thus one of my informants 
gave me a graphic account of an exciting 
fight which was going on in a neighboring 
village when a raid was made upon the 
combatants in the heat of the battle. Up 
marched the constable, a spare man with 
a hare-lip, and with those magic words, 
“In the king’s name,” single-handed, cap- 
tured principals and seconds. The boxers, 
stripped to the waist and smeared with 
blood, he there and then set side by side 
in the stocks, no one daring even to cover 
their naked backs till the tremendous rep- 
resentative of the law had gone away to 
his supper. 

I never met with any one who could say 
he had been present ata bull-baiting. I 
suppose that pastime went out in times to 
which the memory of man doth mot ex- 
tend. Butin Norfolk cock-fighting seems 
to have been a passion; shopkeepers of 
the small towns, publicans, and farmers 
used to have cocks boarded out in every 
village. “I’ve heard my mother say 
many a time,” said one old body to me, 
‘*that she blessed the Lord there was 
cock-fighting, or she didn’t know how she 
could have got on at all.” She kept the 
cocks in separate pens. Sometimes they 
would get out, and would fight anything. 
One day one of them escaped, and forth- 
with went for the old gander. “I was 
only a little girl, and I was right fright- 
ened; and I holloahed to mother, but the 
old gander he got the master of him with 
his pinions, and he knocked him over into 
our dyke by the common, and mother she 
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had hard work to save him from being 
drownded, and when the old gander saw 
him in mother’s arms he came a hissing 
and a creaking at him like a Christian!” 
The cockfights were held anywhere where 
there was a deep depression, an old marl- 
pit being a favorite place; but that in- 
definite spot “ back o’ the alehouse ” was 
the more usual resort, John Barleycorn 
being the master of the ceremonies for 
the most part. And this leads me to an- 
other very notable difference between the 
rustics at the beginning of this century 
and the moderns. 

From all that I can learn, and I have 
taken no little pains to arrive at the truth, 
I have no hesitation in saying that the 
agricultural laborer of seventy years ago 
was less frequently a sot than he whom 
we now have to do with. To begin with, 
he had no time at his own disposal and no 
money to spend. But this was not all — 
he hardly knew what ardent spirits meant. 
There was a good deal of beer and cider 
giving in the farmhouses, and he took all 

e could get; but gin and the other fire- 
waters he never tasted. One of my very 
disreputable “special correspondents ” is 
an old heathen of eighty-seven. He has 
been a wicked old vagabond, and, by all 
accounts, was at one time a noisy, quar- 
relsome, blasphemous bully of much vigor 
and energy; and all the more dangerous 
because “the best of company.” Now, 
since his temptations have left him, and 
he has become blind and infirm, he has 
become religious in his talk, though still 
at times remarkably jovial. One day I 
found him very feeble and apparently 
sinking; the old woman who has been 
touchingly faithful to him for fifty years 
or so was crying at his bedside. A drop 
of rum would bring him to—but where 
was she to get it? My heart could not 
but be softened to the wretched old man 
who lay there the wreck of a grand 
physique; I couldn’t see him die. I sent 
for the cordial, and, by the help of the 
stimulant and some more generous food 
for a week or so, he revived, and is likeiy 
to last for another year ortwo. We have 
had many a long talk since then, “God 
A’mighty has put up wi’ a deal from me, 
he has, and I don’t think he’ll be hard 
upon me somehow,” he broke in one day. 
“Some on ’em talks o’ being conwarted, 
but I don’t mean to say as I’ve ever been 
conwarted. I wasn’t never given over to 
drink enough for that.” Solemn as the 
occasion was, and profoundly touched as 
I was by the piteousness of all that the 
words implied, I confess that I found it 





very hard to smother my appreciation of 
their grotesqueness. But by questioning 
him, and waiting, and tempting him to 
confide in me, it became evident that, so 
far as he had any distinct meaning in this 
extraordinary speech, he meant that he 
had never had delirium tremens! It was 
as if in this broken-down and grossly 
ignorant old man there lurked a survival 
of the old belief in the Dionysic posses- 
sion: ¢ha¢ never came, he thought, 7/ you 
only drank beer. When he was young no 
one ever heard of anything else — no 
working man at any rate. He was a man 
grown before he ever tasted gin. “Gin 
came in with the railroad chaps. I used 
to tell ’em, ‘ Mates,’ says I, ‘them bot- 
tles o’ yourn don’t hold enough for me. I 
don’t like getting drunk —1I like drink- 
ing!’” Whether he was right or wrong 
I know not, but it is his firm conviction 
that at the old alehouses there were no 
spirits to be bought. It used to be whis- 
pered that there was a good deal of smug- 
ling carried on by the help of the carriers’ 
carts that were always moving along the 
roads night and day; but for the farm 
laborer, brandy was as little known as 
nectar. Nor was this all. The public 
houses, in these old days, were almost 
confined to the highroads. Old Bickers 
protests that sixty years ago there was 
only a single public house “between 
Dereham and Fransham Kennels,” a dis- 
tance of nearly six miles. At this mo- 
ment, though the traffic on this same road 
is not a third of what it was, and the pop- 
ulation is much more sparse, there are at 
least nine! 

There are some of us who have a deep 
dislike to that sort of protection which 
would treat the masses as if they were 
children in hourly danger of falling into 
the fire; but I confess I cannot see why 
the trade of the brewer and the distiller 
should be the only “protected interest ” 
left among us; or why, when that stupid 
creature, the J/ain man, indignantly com- 
plains at the outrageous number of pot- 
houses, which threaten to outnumber the 
laborers’ cottages in some country dis- 
tricts, he should be told to remember the 
vested interests, which ought never to 
have been created and which hardly ex- 
isted till within the last half-century. 
When the cause of “ local option ” is taken 
up by leaders who have no ulterior object 
in view, and pleaded by advocates who 
are too much in earnest for buffoonery, I 
suspect that the general sense of the 
community will be found inclining to the 
lesser of two evils, and prefer the danger 
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of submitting to the tyranny of the ma- 
jority to enduring the grosser tyranny of 
the besotted. 

One thing is certain, that the farm 
laborer at the beginning of the century 
had not the facilities for the horrible 
orgies that he is familiar with now. He 
was cruel, as I have said, he was ignorant, 
his language was very foul and profane, 
and it is clear to me that, as a rule, he 
had very little affection for his offspring. 
“ Folks didn’t take so much notice o’ chil- 
dren as they do now. They didn’t use to 
have such fam’lies to my seeming. The 
women were more hard-worked like, and 
they used to go out into the fields, and 
the little uns used to doie like more’n 
they do now.” That the laborers’ cot- 
tages were less crowded seventy years 
ago than they are now seems quite cer- 
tain. The practice of boarding the lads 
in the farmhouses will account for this to 
a great extent, and the causes urged by 
my informant above deserve considera- 
tion. 

The old people never have anything to 
say about their fathers. Whatever mem- 
ories they have of tenderness, pity, or 
sympathy, these all have to do with their 
mothers. The fathers seem to have been 
a terror to the rising generation, and only 
that. “Father used to hide me with a 
strap,” says one. “ My father didn’t hold 
wi’ beating you wi’ a stick —he used to 
flog us,” whatever that may mean, says 
another. All the octogenarians tell the 
same tale. On the other hand I cannot 
learn that there was much wife-beating. 
I suspect “that came in with the railroad 
chaps” and their bottles. But the lan- 
guage was hateful, utterly hateful. And 
here, perhaps, is the place to say that I 
observe a very curious and very marked 
difference in the ordinary speech of the 
old people and that of the young ones 
who have been under the influence of the 
modern schoolmaster. I remember well 
how, some twenty-five years ago, I startled 
a friend by saying, “ I am sure that woman 
is lying; she tells her story without a 
doubt!” Your old Arcadian’s style of 
talk is full of doubts; it is what may be 
called the dubitative or approximating 
style. He is always feeling for what he 
has to say through a maze of tangled ex- 
pletives, qualifications, retractations, and 
corrections. He knows he is not sure of 
his ground, that he has not said what he 
had in his mind; he is afraid of the con- 
sequences of articulate speech, and ex- 
pects to gain something by silence; his 
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“hopes and fears that kindle hope, an un- 
distinguishable throng,” confuse him, and 
his speech bewrayeth him. 

“ How’s your old missus to-day, Mark?” 
you inquire simply. Mark pauses, takes 
off his cap and wipes his head, and begins 
his reply. “Well, thank ye, sir, she's a 
poor critter as you may say. What I’ma 
thinking on is, you see, as she’s coming 
on in years. Not but there’s some as is 
older ’an she, but you know you can’t 
never trust ’em, they’!l say anything ’fares 
[it appears] as some on ’em will. Now 
I reckon as I’m fourscore years come 
Martinmas, but then you ain’t got my 
register for me, don’t you see, as you said 
you would, though Biddy Blake ha’ got 
hern. [This with a certain gentle rebuke 
at your negligence and a spice of jealousy 
too.] And my missus, somehow she’s 
maybe a year younger, leastways I ain’t 
certain, but I kind o’ reckon so!” “But 
how about the rheumatics ?” you suggest. 
Hereupon Mark, having delivered himself 
of his preamble, repeats the process with 
a dozen repetitions of “ leastways,” “fares 
as if,” **whereby don’t you know,” “not 
but what,” “I ain’t a-going to say,” etc. 
After ten minutes you are left to infer 
that the old woman is pretty much as she 
was, and would like some more pudding. 
These dear old circumlocutions are rap- 
idly going the way that the fine old 
Norfolk words, and twang, and squeaky 
sing-song have gone. The lads and lasses 
speak out clear, distinct, and almost fault- 
less “ governess English,” answer briskly 
and categorically; they are not troubled 
with doubts or hesitation; it is as if their 
sentences were made by machinery. So 
“the old order changeth, yielding place to 
new.” But by all accounts the wholly 
wanton and gratuitous blasphemy, which 
the old people tell you of, must have been 
horrible. Thank God, among the rural 
population it is rarely that one hears it 
now. Old Joe Bickers, who they say had 
at one time a bad reputation for his guilty 
tongue, opening out to me in his own 
peculiar way, explained, “I ain’t a-going 
to say as I warn’t given to swearing; but 
bless the Lord, 1 meant no harm by it. I 
didn’t mean ’em a// to be damned as you 
may say, but somehow it kind o’ came 
handy like, whereby you was helped Cm 
when you was in want of a word an 
couldn’t stop no ways.” 

It was inevitable that side by side with 
all this cruelty, coarseness, and blas- 
phemy, there should be a dreadful amount 
of crime. During the nine years ending 
with 1808 there were actually committed 
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to the four prisons at Wymondham, Ay]ls- 
ham, Walsingham, and Norwich Castle, 
the enormous aggregate of 2,336 men and 
women, to whom we may be sure little 
mercy was shown. The ghastly horrors 
of one at least of these prisons, thirty 
years before this time, may be read in 
some brief notes of Howard’s by those 
who delight in the luxury of feeling their 
flesh creep. It is to be supposed that, in 
the interval, considerable improvements 
had been carried out, but “once a gaol- 
bird always a gaol-bird” seems to have 
been accepted as a canon which admitted 
of no exception. “Father used to say to 
us when we were boys, ‘ You can always 
starve, but don’t you get into gaol. Don’t 
you believe it!’ I’ve heard him say scores 
o’ times. ‘Abednego didn’t get out o’ 
that furnace without blisterin’.’” I was a 
grown man afore I rightly understood 
what he meant, but he war a scholar he 
war!” But the very severity of the law 
had a tendency to defeat itself. The cer- 
tainty that any evidence given against a 
criminal would hand him over to the gal- 
lows, led toa great deal of semi-connivance 
with the wrongdoer. How could it be 
otherwise? It is said that in the year 
1785 ninety-seven persons were executed 
in London alone for shoplifting, the value 
of the goods stolen in the majority of 
instances being hardly as much as five 
shillings. When Sir Samuel Romilly, on 
the 15th of March, 1813, brought in his 
bill for repealing what he called “ the most 
severe and sanguinary act in our statute 
book,” there was actually at that moment 
a child under ten years of age lying in 
Newgate, on whom sentence of death had 
been passed for shoplifting! 

More than once have I hada harrowing 
tale of some shocking crime related to me, 
the doer of which was never found out; 
and then in a mysterious undertone has 
been added: “ X.or Y., he gnawed who 
done it well enow, but o’ course he warn’t 
a-going to hang un.” + This connivance — 
the outcome of a mixed sentiment, in 
which pity and horror were curiously 
blended with a vague superstitious shrink- 
ing from blood-guiltiness — accounted for 
a large margin of lawlessness which baffled 
the very inefficient rural constabulary. 
The rustic shut his ears and eyes, and 
even when he was brought into court he 
fell back upon his reserve of real or as- 
sumed stupidity. The moment that a 
felon was hunted out of the country into 
the towns he was a doomed man. At 
Mattishall were three brothers, Skinner 
by name, who were known to be desperate 





characters; they lived with their mother, 
a weak, whining sort of a woman, and who 
was kept in constant terror by her lawless 
sons. She was somewhat deaf by nature, 
and deaf as a post when it became neces- 
sary to reach that point. Again and 
again the house was searched but no evi- 
dence could be obtained. At last one of 
the brothers was caught mounted on a 
horse he had stolen. The fellow was 
thrown into Norwich Castle; he managed 
to break out of gaol, and was at large for 
two years. Toan inner circle his haunts 
were perfectly well known, but he laughed 
at warrants, till being hard pressed he 
made for London, the very worst place in 
the land he could have run to; here he 
was taken and hanged at Newgate. An- 
other brother, while attempting to break 
into the rectory at Tuddenham, was shot 
by the butler; the other burglars carried 
him home and left him; he lingered for a 
fortnight, and then died of his wounds. 
No inquiry was made. The third brother 
had a warrant out against him for years, 
but he died in his bed at last. 

I suspect that the executions in and 
near London were much in excess of the 
numbers which the population of the me- 
tropolis, relatively to the rest of the coun- 
try, could account for. It would not be 
difficult, I suppose, to obtain the statistics 
for correcting or confirming my suspicion, 
but on no other hypothesis can I account 
for the curious fact that I have never met 
with an old countryman who would con- 
fess that he had seena man hanged. One 
old fellow, indeed, with some shyness and 
awe, gave me a clue to this mystery. 
" He'd heer'd tell” that whoever saw three 
executions was sure to be hanged him- 
self ; therefore my informant had a shrink- 
ing from the very name of the gallows. 
But here and there, where four roads met 
on some lonely heath or wild moor, a 
ghastly gibbet, on which the rotting car- 
case of some specially ferocious murderer 
swung, served as a landmark for miles 
round. We had one three or four miles 
off, on what was Bradenham Heath, sev- 
enty years or so ago. The gibbet many 
men remember; indeed there is a curious 
history attached to it which it may per- 
haps be worth while returning to on a 
future occasion. One very intelligent 
farmer gave me a thrilling report of what 
his father had experienced on this spot 
shortly after the ghastly object had been 
set up. It was dark when he started 
“from t’other side of the county.” He 
rode alone. Just as he came upon Bra- 
denham Heath up rose the moon and the 
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wind with her. His horse was very tired, 
he was compelled to ease him; the poor 
brute could hardly go. The storm burst 
forth in angry squalls and gusts that came 
with no warning, then lulled, then passion- 
ately began again. Heaven and earth! 
There stood the gibbet, the moon shining 
full upon it. Instead of being ten feet 
high, it had grown as large as a steeple. 
Downes had never meant to pass it; he 
had meant to take a short cut across the 
heath and leave the gibbet a mile to the 
left, but his horse was dead-beat, and he 
had to keep to the road. He shut his 
eyes, and with all his force he struck his 
horse with the heavy whip. The jaded 
beast feebly trotted on, made a bad stum- 
ble, recovered himself, then stood stock 
still. Downes was almost touching the 
gibbet, and he knew that the carcase, en- 
closed in a kind of iron cage and swinging 
by chains, was a few inches above his 
head. At thesame moment camea fiercer 
squall, than any before, and close to 
Downes’s ear sounded a loud scream that 
maddened him. The frightened horse 
trembled all over, started, swerved, 
crushed his master’s leg against the gib- 
bet, and a heavy weight fell dosvn from 
the cage and brushed the rider’s boot in 
its fall. How Downes got home he never 
could tell. “Other folks” used to aver 
that the scream was no more than the 
creaking of the chains as the gale caught 
the rotting carcase, and that after that 
gale it “kind o’ fell into a heap in the 
cage like.” It was conjectured that the 
murderer’s leg-bone slipped out and just 
missed the worthy farmer’s head in its fall. 

Outside the margin of the breakers of 
the law there were the tramps and nomad 
bands who skulked behind it. Large 
ipsy encampments used to move about 
rom heath to heath, and eighty years ago 
these poor people were just beginning to 
have a bad time of it. It was about 
1808 that the high price of corn led to a 
rodigious breadth of heath land in Nor- 
olk being brought under the plough, land 
which never could and never will pay for 
cultivation in any but exceptional times. 
The gipsies suffered much, and thereupon 
began trespasses upon the farmers’ fields, 
uarrels, and, some said, incendiary fires. 
ometimes a rough bargain was struck: 
“You leave my fences alone, and you may 
camp on the green lane. If you meddle 
with the hedge-stakes, I’ll have the law of 
you.” Sometimes these gipsies, being 
great horse-dealers, would have as many 
as twenty horses belonging to them. But 
the old farmers were afraid of the gipsies, 





and it was only when the new race of 
farmers came in with the scramble for 
land which high prices brought during 
the last decade of the great war, that the 
Romanies found themselves doomed. 
Then they had to break up into smaller 
encampments, they became poorer and 
poorer, and now they have almost disap- 
peared. ‘“ Did they live by poaching? or 
how?” Nobody can answer the ques- 
tion. Poaching, as we understand it now, 
was almost unknown. There were scores 
of landowners who lived on their small 
estates and never dreamt of aping the fol- 
lies of the great men. Pheasant coops, 
and battues, and beating covers, and driv- 
ing birds, these things were all in the 
future. What was the use of going out 
with nets and snares when every fightel 
had its corners thick with brushwood and 
every parish had hundreds of acres of 
gorse and thickets which practically was 
no man’s land? Every field had its huge 
hedgerow, with the “ doddles ” or pollards, 
which afforded firing for rich and poor. 
“We used to hear ’em of a night some- 
times up an old tree chopping,” says one 
old farmer; “and we usen’t to say any- 
thing to ’em as long as they didn’t pull up 
the hurdles.” All this underwood with 
the turf in the pu/k hole or bog lands, 
which the women used to cut and store 
and not unfrequently pilfered and fought 
about, constituted absolutely the only 
fuel at the beginning of the century. 
Now and then an old growler stands to it 
that “there ain’t nothin’ like it! A real 
good bit of turf on the hearth is better nor 
bacca any day. And as for warmth, why 
when once you'd got your fire alight it 
never went out all the winter. You just 
look at that now!”* It is difficult to make 
out when the laborers first began to burn 
coal; it must have come in gradually. 
High farming cut off the supply of fuel 
from the heaths andcommons. “I never 
saw coal till after I was married,” says 
old Sally Tuttle, who is past eighty, “and 
I never burnt any till my second husband 
bade me bring some from Dereham. We 
used to bring it tied up in a bundle and 
carry it on our heads.” 

The clean sweep that has been made in 
some districts of everything in the shape 
of wood is already occasioning some in- 
convenience. There are whole parishes 
in Norfolk where not a tree has been 
planted, except by the parson, for fifty 
years, and where the process of cutting 
down every stick and stubbing up every 
hedgerow has gone on with merciless 
ferocity. 
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With the denudation of the heathlands 
and scrub a vast change has come over 
the fauna of the eastern counties. All 
the larger birds have disappeared, bus- 
tards, and bitterns, and storks, the great 
horned owls that haunted the old gnarled 
pollards, kites that would hover over the 
flocks — just out of shot of the crazy flint- 
lock gun which kicked a man off his legs 
if he dared to fire it — hover and then 
swoop down and carry off some tiny lamb, 
“mostly a dead un,” as one old fellow 
told me; but now and then a newly 
dropped one struggling feebly in the 
cruel grip of the ravisher that bore off his 
prey, carried it to some high ground 
where it was out of reach, mangled it, 
and then away to the nest and the callow 
brood awaiting with gaping mouths. 

“Were there any bitterns hereabouts 
when you were a boy, Mike?” “TI can’t 
zackly make out what yer main.” Then, 
after much explanation and long digres- 
sions, he returns to it. “ Why, you must 
main dog bumpers. It’s over fifty years 
since ‘I heard folks even talk of them.” 
Then he proceeded to say how some sev- 
enty years ago, when he was a small boy, 
he went with his mother over Thetford 
Heath, “or that way,”* and how they 
came upon the nests of the “bog bump. 
ers” “in a kind of a low mash like.” 
The two male birds “roared and_ bel- 
lowed” over their heads, and the poor 
woman grew very much alarmed. The 
child sank in the ooze and clutched at a 
tuft of rushes to save itself. The two fe- 
male birds rose startled — moved off a 

ard or two. They looked like “great 
hedgehogs all feathers, only they was as 
big as a sheep, and my mother scrome 
that loud she was fit to scare ’em. And 
they seemed to me to come a-rolling at us, 
and says mother says she, ‘O Lord, 
they'll have my Mike’s eyes!’ I’d had 
enough of bog bumpers arter that!” 

In the beautiful open country near 
Sandringham the great bustard was com- 
paratively common at the beginning of 
this century; they are as large as turkeys, 
and it must have been a sight never to 
be forgotten to see a flock of eleven rise 
up together from the heath almost under 
your horse’s feet, as happened to an old 
Norfolk clergyman in (1 think) 1803 who 
recently died. Then there were stoats, 
and weasels, and polecats by the million, 
fearless and bloodthirsty —“ you might 
watch them hunting, and they didn’t seem 


* This locality would be an extremely improbable 
one, but our Arcadian geography is of the vaguest. 


to mind you.” It was a gruesome sound 
that would be sure to come upon your ear 
as you crossed the old furze-brakes, when 
a rabbit was clutched at last, and you 
heard the scuffle and the screams that 
grew fainter and fainter, and then literally 
the “stillness of death.” The foxes 
swarmed without any need to preserve 
them. They did not do half the mischief 
they do now, though there were three 
times as many in our grandfathers’ time. 
“You see there was such a lot of war- 
mint, they’d no call to come arter the 
hens!” Otters, too, used to hunt in ev- 
ery trumpery stream; the people seem to 
have been afraid to tackle them, whether 
from any superstitious feeling or because 
they really are powerful and formidable 
animals, I cannot say. Snakes and hedge- 
hogs appear to have been as plentiful as 
mice or black beetles. Keeping a tame 
hedgehog in the farmhouses, or even in 
the laborers’ cottages, was very common. 
The children used to make playthings of 
them. “Some folks used to say as the 

milked the cows, but I never could hold wi’ 
that. My sister Kezia—she lies in 
churchyard —she was wonderful fond of 
her hedgehog; she’d brought it up ever 
since it was as big as an egg, and she 
used to go and beg at farmhouses for 
milk for it. We children — five of us — 
we used all to sleep in one bed, and my 
sister Kezia once would have her hedge- 
hog in bed with us, and when we got up 
in the morning there was the hedgehog 
all crawling over wi’ lice. You see ’t 
warn’t used to go to bed wi’ Christians, 
and the heat had drawed ’em out, but 
mother she wouldn’t have no more 0’ 
that!’”? The old people have a lingering 
regret for the hedgehogs, and a persua- 
sion that they formed the staple food of 
the gipsies. ‘“ Many’s the gipsy fellow 
as I’ve seen with nothing on his head 
only hedgehog skins; they used to like 
them sort o’ caps!” 

Twenty years ago, when I first settled 
in Norwich, I received every now and 
then a visit from an extremely intelligent 
old man who got his living by collecting 
for naturalists up and down the country. 
His speciality was snakes, but he did not 
confine his attention to them. When he 
came we used to give him a “ benefit” in 
the crypt under the grammar school, and 
very edifying it was to see a crowd of 
boys huddling in a dense ring, but taking 
good care to keep their distance, while 
the snake man turned out six or eight 
“ deadly vipers ” to writhe about the damp 








stone floor. After scaring the smaller 
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urchins for a while, he would pick them 
up one by one with a small iron hook and 
drop them into the cage he carried about 
on his back. He complained sadly how 
the times had altered with him. When 
he was young he could go to twenty places 
in the county and be sure of getting a 
dozen adders in an hour or two, but now 
he was lucky if he found three in a week. 
The pretty little slow-worms that are not 
only harmless, but seem to respond to 
gentle and kindly treatment — they, he 
said, were getting very scarce. “It’s a 
pity, sir!” he added, in a dreamy kind of 
way, as he took one of them out mechan- 
ically and put it round his neck — the lit- 
tle creature slipping down his collar, and 
seeming to be looking up at his face. 

The aspects of nature exercise too 
powerful an influence upon us all not to 
have brought about with their changes 
some changes too in the beliefs and sen- 
timents of the dwellers in Arcadia. The 
old superstitions are passing away — pass- 
ing, but not quite gone. Indeed, the 
dread of the “wise woman,” the trust in 
the “cunning man,” and firm belief in 
being “ overlooked,” * is very much more 
common and very much more deep-seated 
than is generally supposed. I know of 
at least three persons within a mile of my 
own door each of whom is most entirely 
convinced that he or she has suffered 
from the machinations of the evil one and 
those in league with him. I regret to say 
that one of these — a really good old soul 
for whom I have a great regard and whom 
everybody respects—protests that my 
immediate predecessor in this benefice 
“ overlooked” her donkey, and so caused 
the animal’s premature decease; and, as 
though that was-not enough, did likewise 
overlook her husband, who continued to 
languish and suffer till such time as the 
rector himself sickened and died, after 
which his victim began to mend and 
speedily returned to work once more. 
The audacious rationalists — impious 
sceptics who would say anything — de- 
clare that the donkey was forty-two years 
old, and that the man had a slight para- 
lytic seizure. “That don’t interfere with 
his being overlooked, though!” 

On the subject of our Arcadian super- 
stitions and the matters kindred thereto I 
must defer entering. Possibly an oppor- 
tunity may present itself hereafter for 
recurring to a subject about which there 
remains something to tell. 

My readers will notice that I have said 


* J.e. bewitched. 
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but little about the farmers of seventy or 
eighty years ago. Unfortunately it is 
much more difficult to gather information 
regarding their habits and s¢afus than to 
pick up stories and traditions of the peas- 
antry who lived by day labor. There are 
several reasons for this, but the chief rea- 
son exists in the fact that the race of 
small farmers has been “improved off 
the face of the earth,” at any rate in what 
are called close parishes, 7.e. parishes be- 
longing to a single landlord. In the open 
parishes, where the ownership of the Jand 
is shared by several proprietors, other 
causes account for the oblivion that tan- 
talizes the inquirer. If the small man 
prospered in his farm of fifty or a hun- 
dred acres, he was not satisfied; he moved 
into a larger occupation, and, in nine 
cases out of ten, became bankrupt in a 
year or two. He had the capital in physi- 
cal strength, brain power, and cash for 
successful cultivation of the smaller area; 
he was utterly unfit to cope with the larger 
difficulties which he was called upon to 
face in his new undertaking. It was as 
if a small tradesman in a country town 
should rush into a wholesale business in 
London or Liverpool —the end was al- 
most always disaster.... “He? He'd 
a mind to go and take a farm down that 
way, and he found he hadn’t the mains.” 
“He took up (borrowed) s5oo0/. of Lawyer 
X., and he hankered arter a bigger place, 
and then somehow he war bankrupt.” 
“He wanted to better hisself, and then 
times got worse and he lost all as ever he 
had.” These are the kind of answers 
that one receives. Vone of the small 
men, as a rule, seem to have been able to 
do well if their ambition carried them be- 
yond acertain point. They dropped out 
in large numbers during the rage for 
farming that came in towards the. close 
of the French war. “Those were bad 
times for the poor and good times for 
the farmers,” writes one whose quaint 
autobiography lies before me, and who 
passed from us at the age of ninety-two 
only a few months ago. “ The poor lived 
upon turnips,” he goes on to say; “the 
women used to go eight or ten in a gang 
at high noonday into the turnip fields, 
each of them with a bag which they filied 
with as much as they could fairly carry 
home. ... This I can state as a fact, as 
I have seen it and helped to get it home.” 

Bad times for the poor indeed! During 
the nine years ending with 1813 the labor- 
er’s wages in Norfolk averaged eleven 
shillings a week. Good times for farmers 
— yes, assuredly! During those same 
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years the average price of wheat was 
eighty-eight shillings and fourpence a 
guarter. How significant is that preg- 
nant remark of Mr. Bacon in his valuable 
report on Norfolk agriculture published 
nearly forty years ago! “In almost all 
the inquiries which have been made... 
we have invariably found the rate of 
wages higher in proportion when the price 
of corn was /ow than when high prices 
have been obtained.” But the inflation 
of prices brought with it a speculative 
mania, and the Nemesis came at last. 
The neglect of the laborer “recoiled on 
his superiors with double force at a later 
period, when it was beyond the power of 
the occupier to remedy the evils engen- 
dered by depression, he himself being in- 
volved in almost irretrievable ruin.” * 

As a consequence of the high prices, 
precisely the same fierce scramble for 
farms and the same rise in rents oc- 
curred, which we have known only too 
well during the last ten or twelve years, 
and then the same collapse when bad sea- 
sons came. The small men disappeared, 
and their place knew them no more; their 
memory perished with them. They were 
a rough lot, as far as I can gather. They 
rode in troops to market on the famous 
Norfolk cobs, which have gone from us as 
completely as their riders. They were 
not thrifty as a class, if all or half I hear 
of them be true. They drank and spent 
more at the market inns than their suc- 
cessors do, notwithstanding all that is 
said to the contrary. They did not drive 
their smart gigs, to be sure, for gigs were 
hardly known. Their top boots lasted 
them through many a rough season. 
They came to church with their dogs, who 
occasionally had a general fight in the 
aisle. They thought little of carting their 
hay on Sunday morning, provided they 
put in an appearance at worship in the 
afternoon. Between them and the la- 
borer little love was lost. 

But if they were now and then hard 
taskmasters, and if the laborer submitted 
to their tyranny in a stolid kind of way 
which looked like desperation, his sub- 
mission was due exactly to this, that his 
own position was of desperate. He bore 
the blows and oaths, the flogging, and the 
hard fare, just because he had a prospect 
of having his own innings by-and-by, and 
because he knew that he might, if he 
pleased, have a chance of grinding down 


* History of the Agriculture of Norfolk, by Richard 
Noverre Bacon. 2udedition. Ridgway, London, 1349. 
Mr. Bacon is still alive and full of vigor, intelligence, 
and energy. , 





his \aborers one of these fine days. In 
fact he had a future. Between him and 
the farmer there was not the great gulf 
fixed which has gone on continually widen- 
ing. Small as his wages were, it is unde- 
niable that somehow or other the laborer 
of two generations back could and did 
rise to be an occupier more frequently 
than he does or can do now. If he could 
not, and never did, aspire to become the 
“ gentleman farmer,” he could at any rate 
rise some little way. Thrift, sagacity, 
and indomitable energy were not all in 
vain. There was a day-of small things 
then which offered at any rate the sem- 
blance of a career. 

It may be said, and it is sometimes 
said, that the old race of farmers passed 
away because they neither had capital nor 
did they amass it. I know that with some 
people it is sufficient condemnation of 
any enterprise that no fortunes have been 
made init. Judged by this test, the farm- 
ers of the old days must be pronounced 
failures. But apply the same test to the 
tenant farmers of the last fifty years, and 
do they come out of it with any flying col- 
ors? Let those who can tell us most 
about the results of high farming in the 
eastern counties, the lawyers who buy 
and sell property, and who make the farm- 
ers’ wills, and the bankers to whom the 
secrets of men are known, answer the 
question. There is strong reason to 
believe that farming never has been a 
money-making pursuit, whether conducted 
on a large or a small scale —never has 
been and never will be. Meanwhile the 
fertility of the land has increased enor- 
mously, and the gross rental of the county 
of Norfolk alone is nearly 700,c00/. more 
than it was seventy years ago.* Capi- 
talize this vast income, and the porten- 
tous proportons of the wmearned incre- 
ment become somewhat appalling. The 
aggregate of money that has _ passed 
through the farmers’ hands in these sev- 
enty years almost defies calculation; but 
it has literally passed through their hands. 
Where has it stuck ? Are the tenant farm- 
ers of England at this moment very much 
richer than they who tilled the soil so 
rudely seventy years ago? Are the land- 
lords as aclass more sure of their rents 
than they were? Is it certain that the 
outlay which the single tenant of one 
thousand acres demands to be spent upon 
his holding is periodically less than that 
which the ten men on the same estate 


* Under the property tax of 1810 the gross rental of 
Norfolk was 1,439,997/. ; in 1879-So it was 2,108, 1252. 
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used sheepishly to beg for in the old 
days? If it should turn out that wheat 
really cannot be grown at a profit in these 
islands, will the large holdings with the 
mansions upon them command any rent 
at all? If the ¢ucrement has been ux- 
earned, will the decrement that some fore- 
tell have been undeserved? But I am 
wandering into “another man’s line of 
things” and forgetting that I have noth- 
ing to do with the future. Prophecy is 
for others. I am but a humble picker-up 
of memories that are fading away, a mere 
chronicler of gossip that will not be prat- 
tled long. While I write the bell is toll- 
ing, and another aged life has dropped. 
Week by week they pass, these witnesses 
that will be cross-examined no more. 
AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A VISIT TO THE QUEEN OF BURMAH. 


October 16, 1880. — We left Rangoon at 
5 P.M. in the “ Yankeentown,” one of the 
fine steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company. 

October 20.— A really fresh morning. 
We are out in our long chairs at five, and 
I, who have several times repented that 
we ever started on such a journey, and at 
Yandoon and Maooben thought life not to 
be endured in such places, begin to enjoy 
myself. Now I have the cool morning 
air, the delightful feeling of perfect inde- 
ce ace no tourists in our way, the 

indest and most attentive of captains, an 
excellent table both as to cudésize and ap- 
pointments, no household “ bothers,” all 
my time to myself to read, work, chat, 
doze, or scribble ; and last, not least, the 
consciousness that we are going north 
and going to get cooler and cooler. No 
wonder things seem to be looking up 
again. At 3 P.M. we arrive at Myanoung, 
a pretty little place, where our govern- 
ment has, it seems, spent lakhs of rupees 
in making a duzd to reclaim some miles 
of fertile land from the river. 

October 21.— We started at daybreak 
for Prome. A fresh morning, and lovely 
scenery at last, rich woodlands and blue 
hills on either side, and the river like a 
sea. I feel at home here, it is like Europe, 
sometimes reminding me of the Rhine, 
sometimes of Switzerland. We pass one 
very curious place, where there are hun- 
dreds of life-size figures of Gautama 
(Buddha) in niches along the hillside. 
These niches are carved out of the rock, 








and shaped like rude Gothic arches. The 
Gautamas are chiefly of white stone, but 
some are richly gilt, and have a gorgeous 
effect with the sun shining on them. In 
one place where they are arranged in 
rows the effect is like a side of an old 
church. As we pass I notice the Burmese 
in the flats devoutly praying to these 
images. It is a delightful day, and makes 
me feel quite energetic; but at Prome, 
where we arrive at four, we meet with 
very great heat again, and I do not ven- 
ture to land. 

October 22.— After another very hot 
night, we left at daybreak for Thayetmyo, 
on a cloudy, cool day, the pleasantest we 
have had since starting. People in En- 
gland, unused to a continued sun-glare, 
can hardly imagine the enjoyment to be 
got out of a dull grey sky. It makes me 
at least much happier, for I am now able 
to enjoy the fine scenery. It is very fine, 
the bends in the river shutting us in 
sometimes, so that we appear to be on a 
huge lake. I am often reminded of Lu- 
cerne. The hills are richly wooded all 
along, and the summits of them constantly 
studded with gilt pagodas. We arrive at 
Thayetmyo, our military frontier station, 
at 3 P.M. This is the coolest place we 
have come to yet, but still too hot to allow 
us to go ashore till five. The agent of 
the steamboat company, Mr. Brodie, with 
another gentleman, comes on board and 
offers us the use of ponies and acarriage. 
While waiting to go out I watch the peo- 
ple bathing in the river—the Burmese 
are always bathing, and are capital swim- 
mers. The smallest children swim, dive, 
and float as naturally as possible. The 
women wear a not unbecoming garment, 
reaching from the armpits to the ankles, 
and when they come out of the water they, 
like all the natives of India, let their 
clothes dry on them. 

At five we go ashore. My husband 
rides, and I drive with Mr. Brodie. The 
place is very pretty, with English-looking 
roads and lanes, except for the tropical 
trees. It is an entirely military station. 
Mr. Brodie showed me two full-dressed 
effigies of British soldiers placed by the 
Burmese to guard their pagoda when 
they feared an invasion from Upper Bur- 
mah a few months ago! They leave them 
there still in case of accidents. An army 
of that sort would come cheap. 

October 23. — We left Thayetmyo at 7 
A.M., and came upon charming scenery, 
with gondolas, that remind me of Venice, 
plying in all directions — only instead of 
“the coffin clapt on a canoe” as Byron 
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puts it, the covering here is of bamboo. 
At dark we anchor at Mengla, the first 
village in Butmese territory. 

October 25. — As we go along the river 
to-day we see in the distance what I really 
think must be a large town, showing more 
spires than in Oxford itself, many large 
buildings, and one gleaming church, is it, 
or cathedral? that reminds me forcibly of 
Milan seen from a distance. This is 
Paghan, and the captain does us the 
special favor of anchoring here in order 
that we may visit its wonderful ruins. At 
one time this was the capital of Burmah, 
but nothing now remains but the temples 
and pagodas, some in ruins, others still in 
splendid condition. There are said to be 
about a thousand of them ; some elaborate 
pieces of architecture, either of glowing 
red brickwork or dazzling white. The 
most.remarkable temple is the Ananda. 
It is eight hundred years old — of brick- 
work covered with white plaster. A 
grand design, cruciform in shape and 
with Gothic arches — two features which 
distinguish it and a few more of these 
Paghan temples from all other specimens 
of Burmese architecture, and make the 
few Orientalists who have seen them 
doubtful as to their having been purely 
Burmese temples. It is impossible for 
me to describe all I saw at this place; it 
was a grand treat, and I enjoyed it the 
more from having been reading up Colonel 
Yule’s “Court of Ava,” which we fortu- 
nately brought with us. It is a descrip- 
tion of a journey he made up the Irrawad- 
dy, and is brimful of learning, written, 
too, in a most artistic spirit, and with a 
clearness and simplicity of language that 
make it delightful reading. 

October 27. — We left at daybreak for 
Mandalay, distant still eighty miles, and 
it seems very doubtful if we shall reach it 
by to-night. Looking at my Burmese fel- 
low-passengers in the flats, I see a picture 
I should like to paint. The cold and 
damp of this morning have brought forth 
all the different-colored wraps of the peo- 
ple, generally of some bright-hued cloth, 
which is always thrown on in graceful 
folds, and forms quite an unstudied suc- 
cess with these natives. There was every 
shade of rose, from pale pink to deep 
crimson, every variety of yellow and 
green, and some rich purples, but no blue, 
for the Burmese do not seem ever to 
wear it, nor any black. They had grouped 
themselves in most picturesque fashion, 
with some foongys (priests) amongst 
them. These holy men are always clothed 
in a rich yellow garb — like the color now 





called “old gold”—and it blends well 
with everything. I could not have spared 
them from my picture on any account. 
The rain does not last beyond the early 
morning, and is followed by a cool En- 
glish spring-like day. The scenery here 
is lovely, the land well cultivated, with 
smooth meadows that might be English 
too. How different from the miles and 
miles of jungle and high “ elephant grass,” 
Zé. grass tall enough to conceal an ele- 
phant, which was all we had to look at in 
the beginning of our journey — Bassein 
creek excepted. As we approach Man- 
dalay at sunset, the scene becomes more 
and more beautiful. Purple mountains 
loom in the distance, and the river, which 
is very wide here, is bordered by richly 
wooded hills studded with pagodas. But 
for the pagodas it might be the Lago di 
Garda. I shall remember this entrance 
to Mandalay as a thing of beauty such as 
I have seldom seen. We are to remain 
here three clear days, on the steamer of 
course. We are anchored opposite the 
lovely view, and not obliged to look at the 
squalid bank on our side more than we 
choose. 

October 28.— Another very wet morn- 
ing, and so cold that it might be the 
Thames in November instead of the Ir- 
rawaddy. But I like it, perhaps because, 
unlike what it would be in the Thames, I 
feel sure it will not last, and my convic- 
tion proves true. 

October 31.— 1 have been able to see 
nothing as yet of Mandalay. The roads 
are, it appears, too dreadful after the rain, 
and I dared not venture over all the ruts, 
hollows, and puddles in a bullock carriage. 
They tell me the jolting “knocks one to 
pieces,” for there are no macadamized 
roads in Mandalay. To console me it is 
settled that on our return here I shall be 
carried up to the town in my long rattan 
chair. My husband has been out riding 
every day, and seeing everything. He 
says the place is beautifully laid out as to 
plan, the streets being very wide, and 
bordered everywhere with grand trees. 
These would form perfect boulevards if 
the roads were but metalled. That they 
are never likely to be under Burmese 
rule! The great people get about com- 
fortably enough on elephants, the rest 
walk. Last night we had a very agreea- 
ble guest to dinner, Monseigneur Bourdon 
—the Catholic Bishop of Mandalay —a 
very polished gentleman. He asked with 
some anxiety when another British resi- 
dent might he expected, and he told us 
that he is sure English people can reside 
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here in perfect safety. My husband, who 
went all over the town, has the same im- 
pression: he never met with the slightest 
incivility from any Burman — quite the 
reverse. At 10 A.M. we leave Mandalay 
in the “ Thambyadine,” a much smaller 
steamer than the “ Yankeentown” but 
happily without flats. Four English gen- 
tlemen go with us as far as Mengoon, an 
hour’s journey, in order to see the won- 
derful structure that was begun by King 
Men-tara-gyee, who died in 1819, after a 
reign of forty years. It was intended to 
be the largest pagoda in the world, and 
after twenty years’ work they had got so 
far as nearly completing the base on 
which the bell-shaped pagoda was to stand, 
when the king died and the work was left 
off. Twelve years afterwards it was split 
to its foundations by a great earthquake. 
Still, as it is, it is most wonderful. It 
rises only one hundred and sixty-five feet 
from the ground, but comprises from six 
to seven millions of feet of solid brick- 
work. We also saw the great bell of 
Mengoon, the largest in the world, that 
of Moscow excepted. It weighs ninety 
tons, is twelve feet high, and over sixteen 
feet in diameter at the lip. Twenty peo- 
ple can stand inside it. It hangs by a 
huge hook upon several trunks of trees, 

laced across two supporting columns, 

ut has no swing; for, since the earth- 
quake, it has been found necessary to 
support it from below as well. So we 
could not hear it strike. 

Mengoon is a lovely wild place, all hill 
and dale, with glorious trees. We were 
there in the very heat of the day, but 
found plenty of shade. I was carried in 
my long chair, which was supported on 
two oars. It seemed very lazy, but the 
mode of conveyance was very nice. Of 
course my husband had his gun with him, 
and he shot a few birds. The natives 
were most civil, showing us all the best 
paths, and bringing us fresh cocoa-nuts. 
Some of them said they had not seen a 
white woman before, and made many po- 
lite remarks. My husband assures me 
that as a rule the Burmese are polite to 
strangers, and always ready to give infor- 
mation when asked. We were lucky in 
seeing Mengoon, and were specially fa- 
vored by the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, 
for, as a rule, their steamers do not stop 
at this place, and people can only manage 
it by coming off in a small boat from 
Mandalay. 

November t. — The morning broke with 
a fog, quite a propos to the date, but it 
soon cleared off, and we were able to 
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move on. In the course of the morning 
we came to a place where there are some 
very extraordinary fish, to see which we 
put off in a boat. They are most curious 
creatures —of the Sil/urus family. They 
seem to be all head, and their mouths are 
enormous, and can easily take in a quar- 
tern loaf ata gulp. They are quite tame. 
Some boys called to them “ Tet-tet,” and 
large numbers appeared and allowed them- 
selves to be stroked. We fed them with 
rice and bread, and were told that they 
are fed regularly by the priests, and have 
never wandered from that particular spot. 
It is forbidden by law to fish within three 
miles of them. 1 see Colonel Yule speaks 
of having seen them there twenty-five 
years ago, and some people say that they, 
that is, the race of them, have been there 
for centuries. Here we also saw a ver 
pretty little temple, or young. Its pil 
lars were all richly gilt, and the cornices 
inlaid with a sort of mosaic of mirror- 
work cutin diamond pattern. The curved 
woodwork was painted a deep claret col- 
or, and the whole thing had a charming 
effect, with the background of rich foliage 
and the bright river flowing beneath. 

November 2.— A fog again prevents 
us from starting early. 

November 3. — We arrive at Bhamo, 
having passed to-day through the second 
defile — a glorious piece of scenery. The 
river there is quite narrow, the hills ris- 
ing on each side to a great height and 
thickly wooded. Bhamo itself is a poor- 
looking place from the river, and one 
would hardly believe that it was once a 
wealthy city. There are certainly some 
fine-looking pagodas, but the houses along 
the bank are miserable bamboo huts on 
rickety piles. However, on landing we 
found the place much prettier than we 
expected, and the old roads in very fair 
condition. One can walk about comforta- 
bly under the shade of the tamarind trees 
which render the groves of Bhamo really 
picturesque. I preferred to walk, though 
the space is limited, for there is a stock- 
ade of tall teak-posts all round the town 
to protect it from the wild beasts of the 
surrounding jungle, and from the wild 
hill-people, called Kachyens. Tigers 
sometimes manage to break through and 
carry off whatever comes easy to hand — 
generally a bullock or a pig, not very often 
a human being. 

Our stay at Bhamo has been rendered 
very agreeable by the kindness of the 
missionaries. There are two English and 
one American missionary and his wife, 
who is the only white woman in Bhamo. 
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She had not seen a lady for many months, 
and I had not seen one since leaving 
Rangoon, so we were pleased enough to 
meet on those grounds alone; but I soon 
found Mrs. F. to be a delightful compan- 
jon on her own account, and was never 
weary of hearing of her adventures in 
the perilous journeys she has taken with 
her husband. They have been across the 
mountains into China, through places 
where no white woman had ever been 
seen before. Of course this brave couple 
carried their lives in their hands, and had 
to go through all sorts of privations and 
difficulties. My husband went out shoot- 
ing every day. One day a drive for deer 
was got up, which provedasuccess. The 
venison was delicious, and most welcome 
to hungry people who had been out of 
the range of beef and mutton for over 
three weeks. The climate is delightful 
at this season, and cold enough for any 
one; but they tell me it is fearfully “ mug- 
gy” in the hot weather. 

November 8.— We left Bhamo for 
Mandalay. 

November 12. — My husband has taken 
an early ride up to the city, and comes 
back with the news that the queen Aarzic- 
ularly wishes to see me! She had heard 
of an English lady being in Mandalay 
before we went up to Bhamo, and said 
she must see me on my way back. So be 
it! Sheis mistress here, and I had bet- 
ter go. Besides, it will be nice to see 
something so out of the common way as 
her palace and entourage. 1 am to be 
introduced by Sister Teresa, superior of 
the convent, whom my husband has just 
seen. I had brought her a letter from 
Monseigneur Bigaudet, Bishop of Ran- 
goon, in which he specially commended 
me to her kind care in case 1 wanted a 
friend in Mandalay. I know her apart 
from this, as we became very good friends 
when travelling in the same steamer from 
Calcutta to Rangoon last year. She isa 
most amiable lady, and all-powerful with 
the present queen, so I could not be in 
better hands. It is settled that I shall 
go to-morrow. 

November 13.— Started early at 7 A.M. 
for Mandalay. I would not risk the bul- 
lock cart again, but was carried in my 
long rattan chair —it might have been an 
open palanquin — and was very nice and 
easy. My husband rode beside me along 
the road to the convent, which for some 
three miles is very pretty, and there is 
abundant shade from the fine trees. Sis- 
ter Teresa was waiting for us, as the 
queen wished us to go early. My hus- 
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band, however, had to go round to a sho 
near to buy some presents for her Ma)- 
esty. That is de rigueur. He soon came 
back with a well-laden tray of china, glass, 
perfumes, etc., the best he could find, 
and then our cavalcade started — Sister 
Teresa and another nun in their bullock 
carriage, he on his pony, and I in my 
chair carried by coolies. In about half an 
hour we came to the city wall —for we 
had only seen the suburbs so far. Itisa 
high wall of red brick, battlemented, and 
a mile and a quarter square. We passed 
through a great gateway, and found our- 
selves in a crowded city, and soon after 
that at the palace gate. The palace again 
is inclosed by a high stockade about half 
a mile square. There my husband had to 
leave me, as no men are allowed to enter 
the queen’s precincts. My heart sank 
within me a little. It occurred to me that 
perhaps they might not let me out again; 
that Zerhaps they might keep me as a 
hostage until they came to terms with our 
government, and a host of other “ mights ” 
that my husband says only my “vivid 
imagination” could ever have conjured 
up. Once within the palace walls we 
were not allowed umbrellas, though the 
sun was very hot. Luckily I had on a 
thick pith hat. The royal guards are a 
most comical-looking set, some clothed 
and wearing shiny red helmets, others 
looking like mere coolies. They have a 
queer collection of old muskets in their 
guard-house — quite harmless, I believe 
— but they have some very nasty-looking 
spears, long enough to run through three 
people at once. After a very little walk- 
ing we come to some steps, and here we 
have to leave ourshoes. This shoe ques- 
tion is a sore subject to Europeans, and 
has prevented most English ladies who 
have come to Mandalay from visiting the 
queen. I don’t know if any visited the 
last queen, but they tell me no one has 
yet been to see thisone. Nowit really is 
not so bad to go a few yards in one’s 
stockings, provided no indignity is meant 
by the exaction; one can put on two or 
more pairs of stockings, and even slip a 
thick cork sole inside, anything provided 
no shoes are seen. We walked through 
several passages, and when at last we 
were inside the palace the first thing that 
fell upon my surprised ears was a “ Good- 
morning, Mrs. Rowett,” from a cheerful 
English voice. The speaker turned out 
to be a lady of the “Gamp” sisterhood, 
who came here a few months ago to at- 
tend the queen. She was considered in 
Rangoon to be doing a very risky thing, 
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and possibly, had any mishap occurred to 
the mother or child, it might have proved 
so. As it was, all went well, and the 
pluck of our “Gamp,” a very nice, un- 
Gamp-like woman, I must say, is re- 
warded by a salary of 50/. a month, a per- 
manent place, and a profusion of princely 

ifts. I found her barefooted, of course, 

ut blazing in diamonds. Earrings, 
brooches, and rings adorned her person, 
and a quantity of splendid silks and vel- 
vets were displayed to me from her boxes. 
It was a great comfort to be able to rest 
at my ease in her room, and to hear all her 
gossip was most amusing. I was there 
about an hour. We were then called to 
the throne-room, and had another hour 
there before the queen came. A bevy of 
princesses and maids of honor came and 
sat with us, on the floor, of course, and 
seemed anxious to have a look at the for- 
eigner. They were very courteous to me, 
chatting constantly through the medium 
of the sister who came with the superior, 
a perfect Burmese scholar. They asked 
me many personal questions, including 
my age, which, if they were credulous, 
they now know to within ten years. They 
were all very richly dressed in the usual 
Burmese costume. First comes the tamein 
or skirt, which is very tightly girt round 
the hips, but flows more loosely at the 
feet, and trails slightly behind. Those 
worn on this occasion were of the richest 
silk, the colors and patterns alike tasteful 
though very gorgeous. With that a fine 
white cambric loose jacket, open in front, 
and disclosing a bright-colored silk band, 
reaching from the waist to the armpits 
like a very broad sash. This arrange- 
ment produces the effect of a European 
square bodice, and leaves enough of the 
neck bare to show to advantage the mass 
of splendid pearls, rubies, and diamonds 
which every one of these lucky dames 
possesses. The jackets have tight sleeves, 
which have to be worked on over the hand 
like long kid gloves, and in fashionable 
society they are made so long as to form 
wrinkles from the elbow to the wrist. The 
hair is dressed with scrupulous neatness, 
a la Chinoise, with a thick coil at the 
back, relieved always with a few fresh 
flowers. 

To return to my princesses and maids 
of honor. After many amiable remarks to 
me, one of them asked me what I thought 
of the throne-room. Of course I said it 
was “magnificent” (as it was), and ex- 
pressed also my admiration of them, their 
diamonds, and everything else, to which 
she answered, “ Ah! when you have looked 
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upon the golden faces of our king and 
queen, you will want to stay with us and 
not return to Rangoon at all.” I did not 
like the possibility of my not returning to 
Rangoon being even hinted at, but Sister 
Teresa reassured me. The throne-room 
where we were must have a word of de- 
scription. It was very large and lofty, 
and supported by a number of massive 
gilt pillars, The purest gold is used, and 
that not at all sparingly, in all the palace 
decorations, and the effect is splendid. 
The walls and doors are of gilt lattice- 
work; in fact everything appears to be of 
gold at the court of their “ golden-footed ” 
majesties. Numerous mirrors were placed 
all round the room, and I was told that in 
honor of my reception the queen had or- 
dered that the floor should be carpeted 
all over with the thick velvet-pile carpets 
we sat upon. The queen kept us waiting - 
two hours. At length there arose a slight 
hubbub, which meant that she was com- 
ing, and all the court put itself into the 
usual attitude for receiving majesty in 
Burmah ; z.e. they prostrated themselves, 
and folded their hands far in front of 
them, as if in prayer. The queen is only 
twenty-one years old. She is very nice- 
looking, unusually fair for a Burmese, and 
her expression is really good, and makes 
me inclined to credit the assurance given 
me by Sister Teresa, that she knew noth- 
ing at the time of the horrible massacres 
that took place at Mandalay about eigh- 
teen months ago. I had to sit in front-of 
her Majesty, who herself did not occupy 
the throne, but sat on a purple velvet car- 
pet with a cushion for her elbow to rest 
on. Sister Teresa then introduced me by 
name. By the way, ‘Gamp” had been 
questioned about me in the morning, and, 
to my great amusement, I heard that she 
had described me as a personage only 
second to royalty itself in rank. “ The 
more they think of you the better” was 
the explanation she afterwards gave me 
of this wonderful romancing. My pres- 
ents were then mentioned, and then a 
maid of honor handed me a beautiful gold 
cup, and a piece of silk —the queen’s 
gifts. I made a low bow. The queen 
then took a puff at a huge cheroot, and 
then asked my age, and several other per- 
sonal questions. She seemed a little 
shy herself; and when the conversation 
flagged, she once or twice laughed like a 
schoolgirl, and made all the prostrate 
ones, including the nuns, laugh too, by 
some remark of hers. A mischievous 
little dog, that would run all about the 
throne-room, upset her gravity first, and 
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for me it took off all the stiffness of the 
thing to see the general giggle. The 
queen asked how I liked Mandalay, and 
of course I had nothing but praises of all 
I saw. Upon this she said that these 
next few days would be a great Burmese 
festival, and that there would be all sorts 
of entertainments at the palace, and she 
would like me to stay, and see. I really 
feared there would be no escape this time, 
but begged Sister Teresa aside, in French, 
to get me out of the difficulty. So she 
expressed my thanks to the queen, but 
said my husband was obliged to leave at 
once for Rangoon. I then asked if I 
might see the princess —the baby. The 
queen smiled a gratified maternal smile, 
but said baby —aged two months and a 
half — was asleep. After a few more 
formalities, the interview came to a sud- 
‘ den end through my foot being a little 
cramped, so that I tried to wriggle into a 
more comfortable position, seeing which 
the queen considerately remarked to Sis- 
ter Teresa that I must be tired of sitting 
on thé ground, and, rising herself, left the 
room. Here I must say that women fare 
much better than men at these interviews. 
All that is necessary is to keep one’s feet 
out of sight, and a woman, thanks to her 
skirts, can easily do this, sitting tailor 
fashion and as comfortably as she would 
on her hearthrug by the fire. But the un- 
fortunate men — Europeans — must twist 
themselves into positions that soon be- 
come torture in order to keep their feet 
behind them. We did not talk politics, 
or.say a word on either side that could 
a. rise to discussion — only one thing 

told the sister to say emphatically, 
and that was that I complied with the 
queen’s wish to see me because I heard 
that she herself was a good and humane 
woman. I was very glad the king did 
not appear —one could not pay him 
the same compliment. When the queen 
left, the princesses clustered round me 
again, and one of them took my hand and 
said something that seemed very amiable. 
It turned out to be that she loved me very 
much. Already! Poor things, they have 
not much outlet for their affections, for 
they are more closely immured than the 
nuns in the convent. There are about 
thirty of them, all, I believe, daughters of 
the late king, who had fifty-three wives 
and one hundred and ten children, of 
whom only fifty-nine were alive at the 
time of his death. The sons who might 
have been in Theebaw’s way have all been 
either massacred or imprisoned, except 
one or two who escaped to British terri- 





tory. The daughters are, I am told, 
kindly treated by the present young queen, 
who, by the way, is the only wife, and 
reigns supreme. But their lives must be 
fearfully empty. Their ages range from 
seventeen or eighteen to forty, and not 
one has a chance of getting married. 
There are no princes for them, and they 
are not allowed to come in contact with 
men at all. Each one has her separate 
dwelling in the palace inclosure, and they 
are not even permitted to visit one 
another. I asked Sister Teresa what is 
the secret of her great personal influence 
with the queen, for it is a fact that this 
excellent lady is all-powerful at the Bur- 
mese court just now, and if, as we are 
assured, the queen is the real ruler, much 
good may come of it. She told me that 
when the queen was a little girl, she was 
not a favorite with her father — was rather 
a little Cinderella, in fact — seeing which 
the good sister was specially kind to her, 
and never went to the palace without tak- 
ing some toy or bonbon for the child, who 
would climb on her knee and ransack her 
pockets till she found the gift. So they 
became great friends, and the queen has 
never at any time neglected the friend of 
her childhood, but delights in honoring 
her, and showing her much substantial 
kindness. As the chief work of the nuns 
is educating and maintaining orphan chil- 
dren, they want much help, and they get 
a good deal from the court, thanks to the 
personal influence of Sister Teresa. She 
has been sixteen years at Mandalay, and 
has never yet met with any bad treatment 
whatever at the hands of the Burmese. 
There are only six or seven nuns alto- 
gether, and as they are not cloistered it is 
avery cheerful sort of convent. Before 
we left the palace I had the pleasure of 
hearing a music lesson given by a Bur- 
mese professor who was instructing a 
class of young girls in a sort of ode 
which they are to sing in honor of the 
first occupation of the infant princess’s 
golden cradle, which will be the occasion 
of a great ceremony a few months hence. 
This cradle is said to have cost two lakhs 
of rupees — about 16,000/. sterling — and 
is profusely ornamented with rubies and 
diamonds. The ode was hardly worthy 
of the occasion, from a musical point of 
view. The vocal part of it was simplicity 
itself, all on two notes, E natural and C 
natural, the first long and forte, the last 
short and movendo, just like what I re- 
member as the tune of “ See-saw Margery 
Daw.” I am told that there is a piano 
(deprived of its legs) in the palace, but, 
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like other possessions that they don’t un- 
derstand how to use, it will get consigned 
to the lumber-room very speedily. The 
Burmese kings and queens like to get hold 
of new inventions. Electric lights, sew- 
ing-machines, balloons, and all sorts of 
atent machines have had their turn. 
hatever the thing may be it is sure to be 
soon put out of order by inexperienced 
hands, and then it is put out of sight, and 
a new toy must be got. I heard of one 
very queer fancy of the queen’s. Itseems 
there was an excellent American dentist 
in Mandalay, and he was appointed spe- 
cially to attend the queen and court. The 
last news of him is that he has had to 
ive up practice for a while, the queen 
aving fallen so much in love with his in- 
struments, to say nothing of some very 
= jaws with fine sets of teeth, that she 
ought up his whole dentist’s parapherna- 
lia. Sister Teresa took me into two or 
three other rooms before we left, and it 
was the same thing everywhere, gold in 
all directions. In one room there was 
some very bold wood sculpture, richly 
gilt, for the Burmese excel in wood-carv- 
ing. We also saw a number of young 
women at work making up silk ¢ameins 
(skirts) for presents. It appears that the 
queen is showering presents on her sub- 
jects just now. Some of these silks 
woven at Mandalay are extremely beauti- 
ful; such a one as I received takes nearly 
a year to make, and is woven by hand in 
the same manner as the shawls of Cash- 
mere. Every color and every shade 
has its separate bobbin, and it requires 
much skill ‘0 manipulate the great num- 
ber required in the elaborate and many- 
colored patterns always chosen for the 
best silks. Hence they are very valuable, 
and in this country, where fortunately the 
fashions are not perpetually changing, a 
woman keeps a treasure of this sort, as 
we do a good Cashmere shawl, for life. 
After seeing all that was to be seen, and 
taking some refreshment, we returned to 
the convent. The sun was so hot that I 
got into the bullock carriage with the sis- 
ters, and was agreeably surprised to find 
it very bearable. It is a good plan to 
keep a look-out for the bad ruts and stand 
up as one goes over them. My husband 
met me at the convent, and we then took 
leave of the kind Sister Teresa and started 
for the steamer. It was, as the queen 
had said, a religious festival ; and we saw 





evidences of it in several streets, where 
yellow-robed poongys were sitting on im- 
provised pulpits, with a red curtain as 
background, and reading prayers to the 
people. They occupied nearly the width 
of the street, and their congregations sat 
on the ground in rows before them, their 
manner as devout as anything I have seen 
in church. 

We met numbers of grandees perched 
on elephants, with numerous followers, 
some on ponies, some on foot, these last 
always carrying something belonging to 
the big man, either his betel-box, his spit- 
toon, his cheroots, or perhaps only his 
matches. The more fuss the greater the 
chic. But of course the acme of grandeur 
is the golden umbrella, or rather umbrel- 
las, huge long-handled things, that are 
held (just as we see in the Assyrian sculp- 
tures) over the heads of those entitled to 
use them. 

November 15. — We leave Mandalay on 
our return journey. I am half sorry to 
go, the climate is so pleasant, and the 
view from the steamer — our floating hotel 
—so very pretty. Just now, in conse- 
eens of the festival, there is a great 

eal of life and animation about, as gilded 
boats holding from fifty to sixty rowers 
are plying in all directions. All the peo- 
ple are in their smartest clothing. Noth- 
ing can exceed the brightness of color in 
a Burmese crowd. Nearly every one is 
dressed in silk of the gayest hues, and 
all the women wear fresh flowers. Fine 
pink roses abound in Burmah, and are 
very becoming to its dusky beauties. 
fovember 23.— Arrived at Rangoon, 
The downward trip has been thoroughly 
pleasant, the weather is so cool. Rangoon 
seems to me quite a grand city now, and 
our own home a paradise, after five weeks’ 
wandering. I recommend the trip, both 
for health and pleasure. Who knows? 
perhaps in a few years it will be the fash- 
ionable thing to do, and we shall see the 
steamers crowded like those bound for 
English watering-places. Well, if so, I 
shall rejoice to have had my trip in 1880, 
though people here did think we were 
doing a risky thing when we started for 
King Theebaw’s realm. Of one thing I 
am certain, it is a far safer place to travel 
in than “ould Ireland.” In all our jour- 
ney we met with no beggars, and certainly 
no assassins. 
ELLEN ROWETT. 
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It is difficult when reading a paper like 
the dreamy, and in parts touching, “ Pil- 
grimage,” in this month’s Macmillan —a 
vision of a soul just entered upon the 
Elysian Fields — not to discuss for.a mo- 
ment with oneself whether anything can 
be postulated about the life immediately 
after death, whether anything can be 
affirmed which, a future state being 

ranted, must, whether to the reasoning 
human being or to the Christian, certainly 
be true. Christian theologians, and espe- 
cially the more thoughtful of them, have 
rather avoided the subject, perhaps satis- 
fied that on that side there is no gate for 
the mind, perhaps unconsciously affected 
by that tradition of the Elsyian Fields 
which, of all the imaginings of the older 
world, has lasted longest in its direct in- 
fluence, which governed Dante, touched 
indirectly Bunyan, and to-day, as any one 
who réads Aacmitllan will see, dominates 
the inner thought of the most recent 
dreamer on the subject. Hundreds of 
minds have thought out and discussed 
the probabilities of a future state, for one 
which has coldly reasoned on the condi- 
tions which, the Christian theory being 
accepted, that future state must involve. 
Yet the subject is of the last interest 
to every human being who accepts the 
theory of continuous life, so interesting, 
that to many men it seems as if the one 
grand imperfection of the Christian reve- 
lation was its failure to lift this veil; and 
that if that revelation were ever supple- 
mented by another, the main object of 
that other must be to give speculation 
upon this change some definite base. [It 
would not be so, probably, for one dimly 
sees, or thinks one sees, that what man 
wants most is some new impulsive force, 
and that the strongest would be some 
revelation of that infinite purpose in the 
puzzle which all feel instinctively to exist, 
yet all strain in vain to discern. We 
should all want to help on the purpose, if 
we knew it, or be conscious of rebellion 
in not wanting.] And yet dim as the out- 
look is, there must exist some postulates 
which can be accepted, and very nearly 
proved, if not entirely by reason, at least 
by what seems evidence to Christians. 

For example, a future life must involve 
continuity with this life, for otherwise it 
is not a future life at all, but only another 
life. The view which, tomy great sur- 
prise, I have so frequently ascertained to 
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be secretly held, that the spirit cannot 
perish any more than matter, but that it 
can and does merge itself in some general 
reservoir of spirit, to be used again, as 
matter is used, for new and, so to speak, 
disconnected purposes —as phosphates 
may become part of corn, and thence of a 
human body — may conceivably be true ; 
but if it is true, then the future life, in its 
theological acceptation, is not to come. 
That life, to be a life such as Christians 
dream of, must be a continuance, in some 
way, of this life, must allow of unbroken 
consciousness, and therefore, as the first 
attribute of such consciousness, of some 
kind of abiding memory, some sort of 
sympathy with the former self and its 
surroundings. The extent of the connec- 
tion may be indefinable, or even inexpres- 
sible, but it must exist, or continuity 
ceases, and when we speak of a future 
life, we are only misusing words, as we 
should be if we said that the future life of 
a good dog was manhood. The chasm 
between doghood and manhood, so far at 
least as we can understand the former, is 
perfect, and in crossing it, continuity of 
being would cease at once to be. This 
postulate, if it is true, and I cannot even 
conceive how it can be false, is most im- 
portant, for it involves this corollary, that 
the great change cannot at first be infinite, 
or even very great. The popular notion, 
derived, we suppose, from a misconcep- 
tion of the transfiguration, that a man can 
at once become “an angel” —a kind of 
subordinate god, or being all supernatural 
—is inconsistent with continuity, and 
with strong sympathy for the thoughts or 
the persons of the previous life. The 
difference in powers, in energies, in 
knowledge, in aspirations, would be too 
great, as great as if an animal had become 
a man. For recollect, the argument in 
favor of the idea that no time elapses be- 
tween the one condition and the other, is 
very strong. There is no evidence of the 
intermediate “sleep” for which Haw- 
thorne sighed, and for which so manya 
tired spirit has sighed since, while there 
are these two elements of evidence against 
it. Any kind of childhood in the new 
world, of a slow growth from unconscious- 
ness to consciousness akin to that which 
occurs in this world, involves the inad- 
missible breach of continuity. There 
may be indefinite growth or improvement, 
but the soul must recommence its career 
conscious of the point at which it left off, 
or the chasm opens at once between the 
two states. And, moreover — though this 
argument is valid only with the Christian 
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— Christ, in one of.the extremely few 
sentences in which he seemed to fi or 
tear a corner of the veil, distinctly repu- 
diated long delay, and promised to the 
repentant thief that the great change 
should occur for him, and indeed be per- 
fected, before the next sun rose. That 
might be an individual grace, or even an 
act of sovereignty, like the forgiveness to 
the paralytic; but it is more probable that 
it was an indication of the general truth, 
for the benefit of man. The balance of 
evidence, for the Christian at least, is 
strongly in favor of instantaneousness of 
change ; and that by itself, the law of con- 
tinuity being granted, limits the. amount 
of change. 

The condition of a rigid limitation in 
the amount of change must, we conceive, 
be granted, with the endless deductions 
which might be drawn from it, —such as 
that effort, the one attribute belonging to 
man which cannot pertain to God, cannot 
reasonably be supposed to cease, without 
such a change of character as would make 
continuity a phrase; and there are other 
limitations yet. There is an assumption, 
tacit or avowed, in all discussions on this 
subject, that time will cease in the future 
state, —that, in fact, time is a mere attri- 
bute of this planet; but what does that 
mean, if it does not mean a confusion be- 
tween time.and the method of recording 
its progress? The author of the “ Pil- 
grimage” makes a soul in the spirit world 
say there “is no yesterday here,” but 
what meaning is implied in that? If the 
meaning is only that the measurement of 
time usual on earth has ended, it is simple 
enough ; but if it is that time has ended, 
it is wholly without justification. There 
must, for created beings, be a past, and 
therefore a present and a future, and in 
those words are contained the whole of 
the radical conception of time. Its meas- 
urement matters nothing. The absence 
of limitation in that respect would imply 
self-existence, and so would its absence 
in respect of form and locality. The 
spirit, however endowed, must have shape, 
or it would be infinite, and place, or it 
would be omnipresent, and duty, or obe- 
dience would be impossible, in a degree 
inconsistent with any conception we can 
form of the relation of the created to the 
Creator. We cannot work out here in a 
newspaper article the inevitable deduc- 
tions from those limitations ; but any one 
who can see their necessity can see also 
the degree in which they modify the pop- 
ular and most vague conception, Itisa 





life, not a mere condition of being, to 
which we are born again; an embodied, 
though not a fleshly, existence ; with duty 
pressing, and all that this implies; and 
effort to make, and all that that implies; 
and affections in full force, and all that 
arises from these also, —the idea, for ex- 
ample, of society, with its endless ramifi- 
cations. That the embodiment may be 
glorified is true, but only so far as to leave 
existence continuous ; that happiness may 
be increased is true, but only so far as to 
leave duty and effort intact; that knowl- 
edge may be enlarged, is true, but only so 
far as to leave the mind still a mind, and 
not a new, uncomprehended force. The 
most pious upon this last point use the 
most confusing language. They say we 
shall “ know God,” and then, in the same 
breath, pronounce him infinite. Are we 
to be infinite, too, do they think ? — be- 
cause, if not, the difference between the 
finite and the infinite will, however the 
finite may ad@nce in knowledge, remain 
as great as ever. It is an absolute se- 
quence of the law of continuity, if once 
accepted, that advance should be slow, in 
any world whatever, and made stage by 
stage endlessly, it being a self-evident 
truism that the finite cannot catch up the 
infinite, —a thesis worked out by the old 
Hindoo theologians through the most 
extraordinary anthropomorphic illustra- 
tions. That knowledge will be increased 
— increased perhaps suddenly and enor- 
mously, as it might be even in this world, 
by new discoveries of essential material 
laws, like gravitation, or by a new and 
accepted revelation from above, — may 
be admitted; but the limitations on such 
increase are definite and sharp. Beyond 
an indefinable point, they would destroy 
continuity. 

But then I shall be told even this lim- 
ited being is to be capable of perfect hap- 
piness. Where is the proof of that, or 
how is that consistent either with conti- 
nuity, or recollection, or the continuance 
of duty and effort, both of which impl 
pressure? Happiness may be casvennadl, 
more especially as the momentary flash 
of existence which men now call “life” 
fades away in the distance, and even an 
enormous increase is intelligible. With- 
out sin, without fear, without doubt, and 
with a highly increased perception of the 
purpose of finite life, increased, at least, 
till the purpose is intelligible, and obedi- 
ence therefore enthusiastic, even this 
world would be no place of pain; and in 
that, some other conditions may be altered 
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for the better; but perfection in happi- 
ness is no more for the finite than perfec- 
tion in love or power. It would imply 
absence of impelling motive; and wh 
should motive be absent in that all, 
any more than in this? The motive may 
be loftier, more impelling, more constant; 
but it must exist, and, existing, cannot be 
consistent with that perfection of content 
which is the popular conception of true 
happiness. The early Christians may 
have dreamed dreams in the conceptions 
of “angels,” over which they lingered so 
lovingly that the personality of their em- 
bodied dreams has remained real through 
ages, but there was teaching in the in- 
stinct which induced them to describe the 
highest created beings of which they 
could conceive as only the “ messengers ” 
of God. The liberated soul will not, men 
may be sure, reach angelic bliss for a 
while, if only, as the “ Pilgrim” hints, 
because it has known-sorrow and sin; 
and even in that bliss, the @d conditions, 
finiteness, duty, effort, with all their inev- 
itablé consequences, must, perforce, en- 
ter. The worried American senator who 
hoped for a world in which “there should 
be no editors, and less friction,” may find 
his first aspiration realized, perhaps; but 
the second implies that volition shall al- 
ways be executive, which can no more be 
’ granted to the loftiest spirit than to man, 
else God would cease torule. The voli- 
tion of a finite being must be limited, and 
limitation by itself implies disappoint- 
ment, even if we make, as I should not, 
the unphilosophical concession that one 
who is created can be incapable of error. 

It is a dreamy subject, rather, perhaps, 
beyond discussion, even in these columns ; 
but it is getting discussed everywhere, in 
more or less imaginative forms, and I 
want to point out that, if ever the discus- 
sion is to be useful, or, so to speak, sci- 
entific, the presence of limitations of a 
kind recognizable by earthly minds must 
be assumed. Otherwise, speculation, 
however Christian, must either be weari- 
somely vague, or tend to that ideal of 
useless content which has pervaded the 
world so long, and which, we may be sure, 
if abstract reasoning is of any value at 
all, is the conception of futurity furthest 
from the truth. Anything may be true or 
false, if no data are conceded; but if any 
are, and more especially the Christian 
data, men may rely on it the penitent 
thief is doing something, and not existing 
in a state made up of the Greek idea of 
the Elysian Fields and the Buddhist idea 
of Nirvan. 


II. 


I AGREE so entirely in the main princi- 
ple of the foregoing, —that life in this 
world and the next must be strictly con- 
tinuous, so far as regards the inward con- 
dition of the character which passes from 
one to the other, —that I should like to 
point out where it seems to me that the 
significance of this principle is pressed 
beyond its true and necessary conse- 
quences, in relation to the extent of the 
spiritual change which, at some one point 
in the career of a finite spiritual being, 
must, as I conceive, become a reality; 
and especially, as it seems to me, as re- 
gards the issue on which the whole prin- 
ciple of the orthodox conception of the 
future life turns. I refer to the change 
which may, or rather, as I hold, must, be 
produced by the constant consciousness 
of God’s presence and sustaining life; 
though I am profoundly convinced that 
this, too, cannot come all of a sudden 
to any mind, or come at all to any mind 
which has not served a long apprentice- 
ship to the teaching that the rule of 
an infinite righteousness is behind “the 
painted veil which those who live call 
life.” The writer of the paper dismisses 
this consciousness of God’s presence, as 
not, in reality, changing the conditions of 
the question, for this reason, — that any 
finite mind must be always utterly incapa- 
ble of such knowledge of the infinite 
mind, as would transform his nature from 
finite to infinite. This may be granted, 
though the words used convey so little 
exact meaning to most of us, that I am 
not sure that the concession is a very sig- 
nificant one. There are senses in which, 
as M. Pasteur asserted in the French 
Academy, the human mind has knowl- 
edge of the infinite, otherwise the power 
absolutely to deny all limit to space and 
time, as not merely untrue, but unmean- 
ing, would not belong to us. Indeed, we 
can do more than this,—we can com- 
pare one infinite with another, and be ab- 
solutely certain that it is infinitely greater 
or less than the other. For instance, con- 
ceive any side of a square and cube ex- 
tended without limit, and it is as certain 
as anything can be that the number of 
square units in that square will be in the 
same proportion greater without limit 
than the number of linear units in the side 
on which the square is drawn; while the 
number of units of area in the cube will 
again be in that same limitless proportion 
greater without limit than the number of 





square units in the square. Here, then, 
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with three numbers all infinite, we can 
pronounce with absolute certainty that 
one infinite is infinitely greater than the 
second, and the second, again, infinitely 
greater than the third. I only use this 
illustration to show that it is very dan- 
gerous to speak of the human mind as 
absolutely shut out of all knowledge of 
the infinite, solely because it can never 
in imagination exhaust or enclose the 
idea of absolute limitlessness. We are 
given the power to conceive the relation 
even of one infinite to another infinite 
to which it is infinitely superior, even 
in pure number. And so, too, I believe 
that the infinite superiority of one mind to 
another, in an absolutely infinite number 
of different relations, does not in the least 
exclude a kind of knowledge which, 
though it be infinitely inadequate, shall 
= have an infinite (in the sense of abso- 
lutely limitless) effect upon our character. 
It has always seemed to me, for instance, 
that temptation to sin, as we understand 
the meaning of the word in this world, is 
literally and absolutely inconsistent with 
such knowledge of the perpetual presence 
of an infinite love and righteousness, as 
we anticipate in some period at least of an 
immortal being’s progress. Have we not 
ail known cases in which the removal of a 
human influence, bad or good, has made 
what we can scarcely call less than an in- 
finite—that is, absolutely unlimited — 
difference in the spiritual behavior and 
attitude of another character which had 
been underits influence? Take the famil- 
iar case of St. Peter swearing with angry 
oaths that he knew nothing of the Galilean 
group to which he belonged, and then 
catching the eye under the glance of 
which he went out and wept bitterly. It 
does not seem to me even conceivable 
that supposing, at any period in an im- 
mortal being’s career, such an one became 
capable of what the theologians call “the 
beatific vision,” that is, not, of course, of 
the exhaustive knowledge of an infinite 
being, but of the continuous and never- 
failing consciousness of his presence and 
of his love and of his will in such small 
things as are within the range of a limited 
mind, the old, intense desire to do what he 
forbids or te leave undone what he in- 
spires could by possibility revive. The 
more you grant the finiteness, the more 
you assert and emphasize the limits of 
such a being, the more impossible you 
render it that there should or could be the 
desire or effort to resist a spiritual influ- 
ence so overwhelming in its attractions. 
1 assume, of course, that infinite right- 





eousness and love is, to such a finite 
being, infinitely attractive, and not, what 
it seems to be in some cases, infinitely re- 
pulsive. But grant that the mould of the 
limited mind is such as to love goodness, 
and to love it the more, the more perfect 
that goodness, and it seems to me that 
the knowledge of God —not in the ex- 
haustive sense of the previous paper, for 
that is neither possible nor, for this pur- 
pose, at all necessary, but only in the 
sense of the knowledge of his perpetual 
presence, and of his will on the specific 
point on which temptation might other- 
wise intervene —would be an absolute 
and final protection against the form of 
that temptation, would indeed annihilate 
it by the overpowering influence of an 
affection infinitely more potent. And this 
same consideration makes me doubt 
whether “effort,” in the sense of the 
writer, is to be as eternal as he seems to 
suppose. All exertion is not, of course, 
effort. We mean by effort, exertion be- 
yond the point at which exertion is in it- 
self a joy. Now, suppose that in every 
exertion we had to make, we had the 
sense of perfect sympathy and co-opera- 
tion, or rather, inspiration from the very 
Source of life and being, and is it con- 
ceivable that any exertion would be labo- 
rious, would be effort in the obvious sense 
of the previous paper? I am convinced, 
indeed, that the enormous majority of 
beings who leave this world, are at the 
time they leave it incapable even of soon 
attaining to such a knowledge of God as 
is here supposed. It takes, I suppose, 
an infinitely more spiritual character than 


the characters which most of us carry out 


of the wear and tear of this life, to love 
absolute holiness, to shrink from evil 
wherever we see it, to prefer the fire which 
purifies to the fire which withers. 1 heart- 
ily agree with the previous writer that in 
all this there must be continuous, and 
strictly continuous, progress; that even 
such a vision of a perfectly righteous and 
loving being as finite minds may have, 
would be for a long time impossible to 
those not well versed in the kind of expe- 
rience which makes the love of God, and 
of finite beings only through God, the 
ruling passion of the mind. But if ever 
and wherever that point is reached, it 
seems to me quite impossible that the 
mere finiteness of our nature should in- 
terfere with the transforming effect of 
such a passion, of losing itself in sucha 
vision, on the future of the character 
subjected to it. It seems hardly doubtful 
that under such a spell as that, tempta- 
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tion would disappear, and effort merge in 
the most delightful of all exertions of 
power. 
One point strikes me in the original 
paper by which these criticisms are sug- 
ested, as inconsistent with what is, I 
Caen the perfectly sound doctrine of 
moral continuity between this life and the 
next. It is assumed, as everybody seems 
to assume nowadays, that even a down- 
ward path must end in an upward path 
sooner or later. Speaking of the result 
of temptation, the “little Pilgrim” in 
effect asks one who knows more of the 
next world than herself, whether those 
who fall through temptation will eventu- 
ally win the day? and the reply is, “ They 
will win the day in the end, but sometimes, 
when it was being lost, I have seen in his 
face a something, —I cannot tell— more 
love than before. Something that seemed 
to say, ‘ My child, my child; would that I 
could do it for thee, my child!’” And 
so, too, I find another powerful and spir- 
itual writer, Mrs. Oliphant, in her literary 
history of England between 1790 and 
1825, saying of Cowper’s evangelical 
teachers, “It did not occur to them that 
God’s loving and large comprehension of 
.our confused ways and works must be 
not less, but infinitely more indulgent 
than that of any man.” Why infinitely 
more indulgent? Infinitely more true 
and just, no doubt; infinitely more appre- 
ciative of the force of temptation, and of 
all genuine efforts to resist it; but why 
infinitely more indulgent, by which, I sup- 
pose, is meant, more disposed to pass 
soft judgments, rather than severe? It 
seems to me that sticking to the law of 
moral continuity, as the only principle by 
which we can safely judge of the progress 
or regress of human character, it is sim- 
ply impossible to suppose that indulgent 
judgments are always the righteous ones, 
or that any one who is losing way now, 
must necessarily “win in the end.” A 
man who yields to temptation which he 
might resist, is diminishing his chance of 
resisting in future, is postponing every 
time he does so tie tim: at which a vision 
of the divine rightzousu.ss, such as love 
alone could give, might d=wn upon him. 
The tendency vf tie present day to as- 
sume that God must prevai. over all real 
evil in the end, seems to mz to imply that 
he must conquer it all in the beginning, 
which we know that, as a matter of fact, 
he does not. If he allows true evil at all, 
— especially if he allows it to go on be- 
coming deeper and deeper evil, — in time, 
what guarantee have we that it may not 





also go on for eternity? I can see no 
reason in the world for this notion that 
God feels for those who fall even more 
love than for those who rise; and Christ’s 
assertion that there is more joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, than over 
nincty and nine just persons who need no 
repentance, tends just the other way. 
The reason for the joy is the wonder of 
the escape, —the wonder that one who 
had thrown away a great deal of his own 
power to approach God, should yet rightly 
use what remains to him, and reverse the 
current of his own actions. This is won- 
derful enough to create joy in heaven. 
But surely every downward step renders 
the chance of re-ascending less than be- 
fore, and the presumption that a re-ascent 
may in time become simply impossible, 
and even dreadful, to the character em- 
barked in the downward path, greater. I 
cannot but think that the law of continuity 
points to a time at which, for believers in 
God, the character which steadily im- 
proves will be placed beyond temptation, 
because within the overpowering influence 
of God’s love; while the character which 
steadily degrades, may reach a point at 
which the mere thought of God is a 
thought not simply of misery, but of infi- 
nite repulsion. 


From Temple Bar. 
A LA MODE IN 1800. 


AT the beginning of this century ladies 
took kindly to turbans surmounted with 
ostrich feathers and bodies literally with- 
out a waist, the girdle coming dvcety 
under the arms. Lord Winchester told 
the late Charles Mayne Young that, years 
ago, at a large party at Lady Her.ford’s a 
lady of high fashion entered the room in 
the latest cut from Paris, the gown veing 
rather high in front and extraordinarily 
low at the back, so as to expose the blade 
bones. Unlike our ancestors, the Sax- 
ons, who for centuries retained one fash- 
ion, our fashions change almost as con- 
stantly as the weather, and as milliners 
—even in France — have not the faculty 
of invention, we find ourselves copying 
the left-off garments of a past generation. 
“ There is nothing new but the forgotten.” 
What, for instance, can be more absurd 
than much of the fashion of the present 
day? Take a queen’s drawing-room or a 
levee. See that titled lady with tall plumes 
bobbing up and down like a magnified 
ostrich. What possible connection can 
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there be between feathers and a woman’s 
head? Had nature deemed feathers most 
suitable, we should have had them instead 
of hair. Are feathers a mark of civiliza- 
tion? We have somewhere read that 
where they are most to be found as an 
adornment, there is the least refinement. 
His gracious and excellent Majesty Mo- 
nomotapa, “ Brother to the Sun, distant 
cousin to the Moon, and King of the 
Twenty-Four Umbrellas,” sticks feathers 
on his head. That may be a feather in 
his cap, but we thought we were a trifle 
in advance of King Monomotapa. We 
say nothing of the cruelty and wanton 
destruction which ornamental feathers 
entail. See that other fair lady with eight 
yards of elegant superfluity behind her 
called a train. The windows are partly 
open at St. James’s Palace, and a light 
wind laughs among the gauze and the 
trimmings, which, at a recent presenta- 
tion, in spite of attendant officials, soared 
somewhat higher than the lady’s head, 
increasing the fluttering in the lady’s 
heart. She kneels, she bows, the throne 
is passed. She would retire with the 
grace of a D’Egville, or a Vestris, but the 
lively drapery has so deftly entwined it- 
self round her fair form that she is in 
danger, like the old lord at the coronation, 
of showing a clean pair of heels at the 
foot of her Majesty. There will be some 
beyond the courtly circle that laugh, like 
the naughty little boys when Queen Anne 
went in state to St. Paul’s in a sedan- 
chair, who in order that the fringe of roy- 
alty might not be curtailed, had her train 
held up on sticks behind her. Truly the 
world is more than half governed by 
humbug. If a lady’s train is an incum- 
brance, even on state occasions, what can 
we say to the present fashion which pre- 
scribes it for daily use? That is not 
reckoned a particularly wise bird whose 
“eyes are always inclined to its tail,” and 
if the goddess of wisdom goes forth we 
do not suppose that she would drag half 
a dozen yards of superfine silk in the 
mire, or relieve the careless citizen of the 
sweepings of his shop, or create eddies 
of dust as she walked. What pleasure 
can there be in looping up or in throwing 
over the arm these zmpedimenta during a 
brisk waltz, or when elbowing one’s way 
at the Academy on a sultry afternoon? 
And then, a country stile ; “ over the brink 
of it, picture it, think of it!” The lady 
would be more helpless than the hapless 
Miss Biffin who was once forgotten at a 
theatre. The box-keeper said, “ Allow 
me, madame, to offer you my arm and to 








conduct you down-stairs.” Said Miss 
Biffin, “I am very sorry, but I have not 
got any arms.” “Bless me, ma’am!” ob- 
served the astonished attendant, “then I 
must trouble a to walk out, as we are 
closing the house.” “I really cannot 
oblige you,” rejoined the lady, “for I do 
not happen to have any legs.” 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
ICE-MAKING IN INDIA. 


LET me allude to an industry peculiar 
to the cold weather, which, except in small 
stations distant from the rail, is fast dying 
out, and that is the manufacture of ice. 
When I came out in 1853 Calcutta, Ma- 
dras, and Bombay were wholly dependent 
on American ice, supplied by the Tudor 
Ice Company, and retailed at two annas 
the ser; that is two pounds of ice brought 
from America was sold in India for 3d. / 
The mofussil (up country) was entirely 
dependent on artificial ice, which could 
= be made where the cold weather was 
really felt; in all other parts we were 
obliged to cool our drinks with saltpetre 
and sal ammoniac, or, during the hot 
winds, by placing the bottles before the 
khus-khus tatties, or swinging them in a 
basket covered with wet straw. By these 
appliances we could cool our drinks down 
to 65° Fahr.; or by carrying on the cool- 
ing with fresh —s of salts, we could 
even freeze watef. But the process was 
tedious and expensive. Science came to 
our aid; and sulphuric ether and ammo- 
niac machines came gradually into vogue, 
and latterly Carré’s wonderful pneumatic 
machine, which I have seen produce ice 
in two minutes in a temperature of 95°. 
With these great appliances, block-ice is 
now available in districts where it could 
not formerly be had at from one and one- 
half to two annas per ser. To return to 
the old process —it depended entirely on 
the production of cold by evaporation, as 
also on sufficient cold weather and the 
presence of the dry west wind; the east 
wind being absolutely fatal to the produc- 
tion of ice. The essentials for the process 
are: 1, Exposed and treeless ice-fields, 
which are partitioned off into four to five 
feet squares, in which two to three inches 
of straw are laid down. 2. Myriads of 
flat, porous earthen saucers, six to eight 
inches in diameter. 3. An unlimited sup- 
ply of water. 4. An army of coolies and 
water-carriers. 5. The ice-pit. This, ihe 
most important adjunct in the process, is 
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very carefully constructed ; a great pit is 
dug, and in it rests a huge timber cone}; 
the space between it and the sides of the 
pit being rammed with charcoal, chaff, or 
straw, as non-conductors of heat; the 
cone itself is lined thickly with coarse 
felt or blankets, and then a layer of mat- 
ting ; over all a straw hut, with very thick 
roof and walls and a very small entrance, 
is constructed. Now for the process. 
Whenever the outside thermometer reads 
42°, then ice can be manufactured by 
evaporation. Half an inch of water is 
poured, over night, into the saucers by 
bheesties (water-carriers); then at 2 A.M., 
a great drum is beaten at the pit to sum- 
mon the coolies, who assemble in hun- 
dreds, each armed with a scoop, with 
which the ice is skilfully turned out of the 
saucer into an attendant vessel, and well 
rammed into it. When full it is taken to 
the pit, emptied there, and again rammed 
down. Thus all the ice has a chance of 
consolidating by regelation ; and in good 
season thousands of pounds’ weight of 
ice may be stored, according to pit-room 
available. 


From The Jewish Chronicle. 
HEBREW TRANSLATIONS. 


OnE of the most interesting facts about 
modern Jewish literature is the large num- 
ber of works that have been translated 
into Hebrew within quite a recent period. 
It is scarcely too much to say that speci- 
mens of all the great literatures of the 
world now exist in modern Hebrew, which 
is as nearly as possible written in a purely 
Biblical style. The New Testament has 
of course been frequently translated, 
chiefly for conversionist purposes; but 
the last rendering by Professor Delitzsch, 
of Leipzig, now in a third edition, is a 
model of Hebrew and a marvel of accu- 
racy. The Koran, too, has been partly 
translated, but not yet finished. The 
whole of the Apocrypha has been done 
into Hebrew by Dr. S. I. Frankel, while 
the voluminous works of Josephus also 
exist in a version by Kalman Schulmann. 
In Italian literature, the “ /nferno” of 








Dante has been translated by Dr. For- 
miggini. Parts of Petrarch and Tasso 
exist in Hebrew, and the “ Dialoghi 
@ Amoze” of “Leo Hebreus” (Judas 
Abrabanel) have been restored to the lan- 
guage of their author. From the French, 
Racipe’s .“ Esther,” by Rapaport, is the 
chiéf work.with which we are acquainted, 
though Eugéne Sue’s “Mysteries of 
Paris” and “ Wandering Jew” have both 
reached several editions in Jewish forms. 
Turning to the language dearest to mod- 
ern Jews of a scholarly mind, the master- 
piece of German literature, Goethe’s 
“ Faust,” has been translated by M. Let- 
teris with such success that it has been 
said that the version in parts excels the 
original. ‘ Hermann and Dorothea” has 
likewise been Hebraized. A work so in- 
teresting to Jews as “Vathan der Weise” 
has found an appropriate home among 
them in their sacred tongue. It is need- 
less to remark that many works of modern 
Jewish writers in German, such as Zunz, 
Geiger, and Graetz, have spread among 
their Polish brethren in a Hebrew garb. 
But to come home to England. Shake- 
speare’s “* Romeo and Juliet ” and “ Othel- 
lo” now exist in the language of Shylock 
through the instrumentality of J. H. Sal- 
kinson, a “New Christian,” who like- 
wise rendered “ Paradise Lost” accessi- 
ble to those who can only read Hebrew. 
It is natural that a book like the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” written in so Biblical a 
style, should go easily into the original 
language of the Bible, and it is not there- 
fore surprising that the Hebrew transla- 
tion, prepared in Palestine Place, has 
reached a third edition. - We believe that 
“Robinson Crusoe” now serves to de- 
light the youth of Polish Jews in the only 
language that they read. Of later works, 
the Earl of Beaconsfield’s “ Alroy ” was 
issued as the feudl/eton of a Hebrew peri- 
odical, and is about to be published in 
book form. We may add that parts of 
Addison, Ossian, Gay, Young, Goldsmith, 
and Pope have been rendered into He- 
brew, that “ God Save the Queen” exists 
in three different versions, and that the 
discussion scene of “ Daniel Deronda” 
was communicated to the Hamayid in an 
an almost literal Hebrew translation. 
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